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The superb resort hotels of 


California 


provide all the luxuries of metropolitan life 
in a perfect winter climate. 


the California Limited 


provides all the luxuries of an exclusively first-class train—the only one to southern |! 
California, via any line, that does not carry second-class sleepers and second-class b 
passengers. Investigate before buying ticket. Every day, Chicago and Kansas ; 
City to Los Angeles and San Francisco. Fred Harvey meal service. Shortest line, 
One management all the way. En route visit Grand Canyon of Arizona. 
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Ask for booklet about California resort hotels. 
Address Passenger Department, A. T. & S. F. Ry. System, 1117 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 








The Reconstruction | 
Of Religious Belict 


W. H. MALLOCK 


The author takes up a question of paramount im- 
| portance confronting the thinker of to-day—the necessity 
for finding some intellectual solution of the apparent 




















A PARADISE 
for WILD GAME 


YELLOWSTONE PARK isthe great American game 

preserve. Bison, deer, antelope, mountain sheep, bear, 

elk, and moose live there under the Government's pro- 

tection.“ a.son are found at Mammoth Hot Springs; 

grizzly, black, and brown bears at the different hotels; 

deer, bear, and antelope are frequently seen from the 
coaches during the Park tour. 


contradiction between science and religion. He shows 
that while science,.taken by itself, can supply man with 
no basis for religion, yet it is only by closely following 







the methods employed by science and by accepting its 







conclusions that the solution of the apparent contradic- 






tion will be found. The conclusion thus reached 1s 
illustrated in a variety of detailed and interesting ways. 
Mr. Mallock is a prominent English writer on political, 







Make the tour during 1907 — so more delightful region in the 
world for outings of a week, a month or a season. Write for 
“Wonderland 1906” (six cents), “ Land of Geysers,” and Park and 

time folders. 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
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COMMENT 


California and Japan 

Ir is said in Washington that the Japanese government is 
satisfied with the settlement of the controversy over the action 
of the San Francisco School Board. “It is said, conversely, 
in despatches from London and Tokio, that the Japanese are 
dissatisfied. We shall know the truth in time; meanwhile 
we will prefer to accept as accurate the information which 
is said to be possessed by the State Department that Japan 
concurs. At the best, so far as the international and con- 
stitutional questions are involved, the so-called settlement is 
not a settlement. Apparently the California labor-unions 
nave gained a point. It has been charged that Japanese 
coolies not possessing passports have gone to the Hawaiian 
Islands and have come thence to our continental Pacific coast. 
Incidentally this affords another illustration of the great 
value of our outlying dependencies. The settlement arrived 
at in Washington through the consultations between the 
President and Secretary Root with Mayor Scuairz includes 
an amendinent to the immigration bill providing against this 
abuse of the Hawaiian Islands by giving to our customs 
officers the right to turn back all who come to our coast, 
whether from Japan or from our own islands, who have not 


passports. This provision is professedly in the interest of 
labor. In return, Mayor Scumitrz’s School Board say that 


they will admit young Japanese children to the primary 
schools and older ones to the higher schools on the same terms 
as those on which white children are admitted. This seems 
like settling, or compromising, the suit involving the larger 
question out of court. As soon as it was evident that a set- 
ilement would probably be reached, Attorney-General Bona- 
PARTE directed a postponement of the court proceedings at 
San Francisco to decide whether 6r not the United States 
government can enforce a treaty against the action of State 
officers, as, more than once, it has enforeed its treaties not- 
withstanding antagonistic State legislation. 


Lessons of the Controversy 

A contemplation of this controversy in all its aspects is 
very suggestive. It has impressed upon all observers that 
in making treaties we should guard against the possibility 
of a conflict between local interests and the nation’s treaty 
obligations. Again, this is suggestive of the reason why the 
Senate should retain the power of ratifying treaties, and 
why it should guard and exercise it very jealously. A treaty 
is the supreme law of the land, and ean be abolished or 
modified only by a later treaty or by a statute passed subse- 
quently by both Tlouses of Congress. As the Supreme Court 
has held more than once that a treaty sets aside any conflict- 
ing provision of a State Constitution or a State statute, it 
is evident that the interests of each State should be carefully 
looked after. The Senators from the State, being members 
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of the ratifying power, are the natural persons to perform 
this duty. It will be seen from this that critics of the ratify- 
ing power are not wholly wise. The treaties of the United 
States, more than those of other nations, are laws affecting 
both individuals and States, and to Senators is properly given 
the power to guard the laws of their own States from repeal! 
through the exercise of its treaty-making power by the Fed- 
eral government. Would any Californian have favored the 
treaty of 1894 if he had fancied that it gave to Japanese 
children school rights which might be denied by the State 
law ? 


San Domingo Matters 

The President has at last abandoned the old San Domine 
treaty which, although unratified, has been practically in 
operation. ‘There is still some question in certain minds 
as to the policy of our interference in the affairs of the rest- 
less republic, but it cannot be successfully denied that the 
controversy has resulted in some good to us, as well as to 
San Domingo. The affairs of the republic are on a better 
footing, and our own relation to them seems likely, at this 
writing, to have been made legal. The debt due from San 
Domingo has been scaled down and funded; bonds are to be 
issued; and while Americans. are: to collect the revenues 
they are simply to continue to do, under the law of a treaty, 
what they have been doing notwithstanding the refusal of the 
Senate to agree to a treaty. 


Nicaragua and Honduras 

The influence which the United States government is exert- 
ing upon South and Central American affairs has been illus- 
trated hy its commanding position in the effort to prevent 
war between Nicaragua and Honduras. Followed by a group 
of Latin-American governments, this country made an admira- 
ble effort for peace. It is a sign and a token of the great 
moral value of Mr. Roor’s visit to South America that the 
comradeship between these interfering powers should have 
been of so cheerful and friendly a character. Not so many 
months ago, we used to be informed, and that with much 
genuine feeling based on more or less evidence, that any- 
thing that the United States wanted in the southern coun- 
tries was regarded with suspicion. We were unable then 
even to offer our good offices without inspiring trepidation— 
at least that was said of us. A frank, conciliatory, resource- 
ful Secretary of State, who has gone about, is a very valuable 
asset to us, from which we have gained profit even if Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua come to blows in the end, notwithstand- 
ing the efforts of the United States and its friends to bring 
about the rule of righteousness. 


The States and the Federal Power 

Judging from the speeches that have recently been made 
by prominent Republicans on Lixcoxn’s birthday and on other 
occasions, there are a good many of them who do not believe in 
the soundness of one of Mr. Roosevett’s prominent thoughts. 
Congressman McCatt made some very interesting remarks 
about the tendency displayed at Washington to “ regulate 
each and all of us.” The burden of his speech, which was 
delivered at the dinner of the Republican Club in this city, 
was an answer to Mr. Roor’s warning to the States that they 
must attend to their duties, or the Federal government, 
by means of constructions of the Constitution, would itself 
attend to them. Mr. McCarn made a happy suggestion which 
the Federal constructionists may well take into account. He 
said that he fancied that “it would be just as sound for the 
States, provided they were strong enough to do so, to exercise 
the national functions in cases where they were not performed 
to the satisfaction of the gentlemen who at the time were 
running the State government.” The intrusion of the States 
into Federal affairs and their denial to the nation of its ob- 
vious rights were, in the earlier years of the republic, causes 
of much complaint, while the crooked notion underlying them 
led eventually to war; but that notion, as Mr. McCatr in- 
timated, was no more crooked than that which underlies the 
various theories contemplating an invasion of the rights of 
the States by the Federal government. In determining as 
to what “field of control” has been abandoned by the States, 
and ought therefore to be entered by the Federal government, 
it will always be the man—President or Secretary—who wants 
the control who will make the decision, precisely as in the 
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olden time the issue of interference was to be decided by 
the State that complained that it was interfered with. The 
old attack upon the sovereign powers of the nation and the 
new attack upon the sovereign powers of the States were alike 
in this, that in each instance the final decision was to be 
made by the party most to be profited by the denial of sov- 
ereignty. Mr. Josepu H. Cnoate again indulged, on Lin- 
caLn’s birthday, in an able defence of the government as it 
isthe dual sovereignty of nation and State. To add to the 
Republican anthology, the fellowing from Senator Kwox’s 
speech in the Smoor case makes excellent reading: 


The perfection of human liberty under law will only be attained 
under the American Constitution when each of the dual sovereign- 
ties within its sphere exerts its powers to the utmost limits for 
the public weal; when the States and the artificial bodies they 
have created cease to deny and resist the rightful and full exercise 
of the national power over national affairs; when there are no at- 
tempts to encroach upon the undeniable reserved powers of the 
States for the aggrandizement of national power; when the people 
discriminate between the wise policies designed to meet the im- 
perative needs of modern conditions and demagogic assaults upon 
the foundations of the republic for political and personal pur- 
poses; when the people shall not be vexed by unnecessary legisla- 
tion about their daily affairs and normal conditions are undis- 
turbed by ceaseless agitations—agitations fomented by ignorance 
and insincerity and misrepresenting those just and constitutional 
policies of the time which had a due beginning, have a reason for 
their existence and shall have a due ending when their work is 
accomplished. 


Government Ownership of Special Lands 

The President has raised a question in a special message 
which ought to be seriously considered, and which, of course, 
cannot be intelligently discussed in a short session of Con- 
Ought the government to retain the ownership of its 
ore-lands, mineral-lands, and pasture-lands? This is a mo- 
mentous question, and there is involved in it, in a minor de- 
gree perhaps, the larger question of government ownership. 
The President does not recommend government operation of 
these lands, but the leasing of them to private persons or cor- 
porations. The government, he thinks, by thus keeping con- 
trol of the mines and the lands would prevent the illegal 
fencing of the public domain, and would see to it that coal 
were furnished in more abundant quantities, perhaps at lower 
prices. These are all moot questions and cannot be decided off- 
hand. It has been the policy of the government to hold the 
public lands in trust for the people, and, incidentally, for the 
promotion of settlement. If this old policy, which has worked 
well with some attendant evils, is to be abandoned, the change 
should be made after due deliberation. It will not answer 
to make it because the President is satisfied that the new 
policy is better. It is the duty of Congress to be convinced 
after investigation and debate. For one thing, Secretary 
ilircucock has shown that for many years the dealings of 
the government with public lands has been gravely corrupt, 
while this generation and the last have been made sadly 
familiar with the history of land grants for the promotion 
of railroads. These old stories help to accentuate the theory 
that the less government has to do with a mining business, 
as the mining of coal would be, the better for business and 
the better for government. So far as leases are concerned, 
the experience of neither of the parties to the lease of the seal- 
fisheries has been happy. The proposition is one to think 
over. 


cress. 


The House of Lords Question 

The King’s speech at’ the opening of Parliament gives 
not only to Englishmen, but to all who are interested in his- 
torie government, occasion to expect an important, perhaps 
a stormy session. Government promises to undertake two 
correlated subjects—the relations between the two Houses 
of Parliament and home rule for Treland. It was many years 
igo when Mr. Guiapstonr angrily threatened the very ex- 
istence of the House of Lords because it had thrown out his 
home-rule bill, but the storm passed quickly then, mainly be- 
cause England was not with Mr. Giapstrone in his Trish 
policy. Now once more the Liberal majority in the House 
of Commons finds the project which it has made its leading 
feature blocked by the TIouse of Lords, which now, more 
than in Mr. Gnapsrone’s time, is acting as a Tory party com- 
Inittee, opposing not only the Liberal majority of the United 
Kingdom, but the Liberal majority of England. The govern- 
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ment is evidently determined to test the opinion of the public, 
and is to ascertain whether Liberal England is any longer 
willing to tolerate a House of Lords which cannot be liberal- 
ized, even by the creation of new peers, and which will, there- 
fore, always stand in the way of a progressive party. It is 
impossible to foretell, and it would be idle to attempt to con- 
jecture, as to how this problem will be solved, although it 
may be taken for granted, as the WrekKLy has said, that there 
will always be a bicameral Parliament. The power, however, 
of the Second Chamber to defeat the will of the people will 
eventually be taken away. Certainly a home-rule bill is the 
measure that will most effectively bring the contest between 
the Houses to a settlement. 


Mr. Malfock’s Lectures 

The lectures of Mr. Mattock, in this city, on socialism, 
have been of great interest and importance. If they succeed, 
as they seem likely to do, in securing one socialist’s idea of 
what socialism means, that alone will be an important con- 
tribution to knowledge, and besides, it will furnish the basis 
for framing a practical issue. At any rate the socialists 
have been awakened and are replying at a great rate. From 
what Mr. WitsiirE says, in reply to Mr. *faLLock’s second 
lecture, it would seem that, to him, socialism means that 
while the man of genius or talent or enterprise ought to be 
rewarded abundantly for his achievements, the wealth which 
he thus accumulates, if it continues, in the hands of his 
heirs and successors, to be employed as capital, should not 
be rewarded; 7. e., should not receive dividends. Coneretely, 
unless we greatly misunderstand him, he would prevent re- 
wards to mere capital by state ownership. If this be really 
the socialist policy, socialism is in a fair way to admit of 
intelligent discussion. 


The Princeton Experiment 

President Wooprow Witson denies the report of the im- 
mediate acquisition of a very large endowment for Prince- 
ton University, but the report has recalled attention to 
the most important educational undertaking that has been 
made in this country for many years. Two or three years 
ago Dr. Witson began his experiment at Princeton — an 
experiment which President Exior characterized as interest- 
ing but expensive. -In brief, this experiment had for its 
object the improvement of scholarship in Princeton by the 
promotion of an intellectual comradeship between those who 
studied and those who taught. The plan involved the em- 
ployment of a very large number of new instructors and a 
radical change in the methods of the old teaching force. 
Lectures were not to be discontinued, but they were to be 
minimized. The members of the faculty were to become 
preceptors. The students were to be divided into small 
groups for other purposes than lectures, and to each group 
was to be assigned a preceptor. This was the adoption of a 
modified Oxford method. The preceptor and his group were 
to dwell together at certain hours in order to talk over the 
studies and the reading of the students. The meetings are 
held in elass-room and seminar-rooms, but chiefly in the 
rooms or at the house of the preceptor, who tries to make 
himself one of the group, his object being mainly to interest 
these young minds in the subject which he is teaching them. 
This teaching is intensive cultivation. 





It has Helped the University 

As an experiment in teaching, Mr. Wiison’s effort has been 
a distinct suecess, and educators throughout the country 
recognize the immense value that his administration has al- 
ready been to Princeton. The university stands much higher 
among its kindred institutions than it has ever stood before, 
and as one of the more prominent of university men has well 
said, it is because Wooprow WItson has shown himself to be 
an “educational statesman.” The demonstration that the 
plan would work came quickly. The problem of all higher 
education in this country is to interest the students in intel- 
lectual things, and those who are familiar with Princeton 
of to-day and are able to compare its young men with their 
predecessors realize that the close companionship established 
between preceptors and students has done more for the 
arousing of this interest than any other plan that has been 
attempted in this country. For some time the only question 
has been one of money. The great expenses of the scheme 























































































have been met by annual subscriptions, which Mr. Winson 
has hoped would be capitalized. 


Mercy to Cancer Patients 

The case is considered the most remarkable that the District 
Attorney’s office has had to deal with, and iis most remarkable 
feature is what the investigating authorities consider the absolute 
lack of motive—Daily paper, February 18. 


The case so charged with being remarkable is that of a 
New York woman charged with administering poison to her 
mother, who is said to have been in the last horrible stages 
of a lingering death by cancer. The accusation is denied 
and is probably baseless, though at present writing the daugh- 
ter is being held on a charge of murder: A while ago there 
was some agitation for legislation in some of the States, 
making it lawful for physicians to put out of misery patients 
who were in the extremity of suffering from an illness which 
was bound to be fatal in a short time. Legislation on the 
subject seemed ill advised, but the proposal was widely dis- 
cussed. Among other recent cases cited was that of an Italian 
gentleman whose wife was slowly dying of cancer and begged 
him to put an end to her sufferings. The doctor would not 
do anything, and the husband in desperation finally killed 
the poor wife with an axe, and was imprisoned for murder. 
Cancer cases are peculiar. After they have reached a certain 
stage the end is absolutely sure, and usually attended by the 
most distressful sufferings. Now it is bad enough to die 
by cancer without being tortured. Great latitude of treat- 
ment should be countenanced in these eases. A law permit- 
ting doctors to end their patients’ lives under stated cireum- 
stances would probably do harm, but that cancer patient is 
fortunate whose doctor, when the point is reached where hu- 
man nature ean endure no more, finds it in the line of his 
duty to give the patient morphine enough to stop the disease. 
A Schoolmaster Honored 

On February 8, Atpert GarpNer Boypen, of Walpole, 
Massachusetts, was eighty years old, and his neighbors. or- 
ganized and carried out a formal celebration of his birthday. 
There was a meeting in the town-hall of Walpole, with band 
musie and singing, and several addresses, setting forth the 
great value of Mr. Boyprn’s life’s work in Walpole. <A letter 
was read from President Roosrvert, commending the celebra- 
tion of the birthday of so valuable a citizen as Mr. Boypen, 
and after the exercises a reception was given at the house of 
one of the neighbors for the octogenarian citizen whom every- 
hody in Walpole delighted to honor. The significant point 
ahout these interesting proceedings was the kind of life and 
the sort of work that they aimed to encourage. Mr. Boypen 
has spent the whole of his active life as a teacher. At four- 
teen he chose that calling, and proceeded to prepare himself 
for it to the best of his ability. For more than sixty years 
he has been teaching school, and for forty-six years, as prin- 
cipal of the Bridgewater Normal School at Walpole, he has 
been teaching others to be teachers. That is a great life’s 
work, done, as his neighbors and former pupils attest, with 
great ability, fidelity, and success. Such a celebration as this, 
which honors Walpole as well as its venerable teacher, recalls 
the earlier days, when schoolmasters and ministers loomed 
relatively bigger in our communities than they do in these 
times of increased wealth, when to most of us the money- 
getting vocations look most attractive and get, as compared 
with more modest pursuits, a larger share of public deference 
than is always their due. 
Taking Nitrogen from the Air 

In one of Mr. IT. G. Wertis’s wonder-stories about what 
may happen on this earth if we don’t watch out, he told how, 
in the multiplication of improvements and inventions, the 
population of the world came to be fed for the most part 
by a universal food company, that used as the chief basis 
of its products nitrogen, which it abstracted from the air. 
In the course of time this immense absorption of atmospheric 
nitrogen began to tell on the atmosphere, which presently 
came to have so excessive a proportion of oxygen in it that 
it made the whole population of the world continuously tipsy. 
The next thing was that the world took fire and burned in 
the superoxydized air until the atmosphere got back to its 
original proportions. ,But by that time there were only a 
handful of people left alive on a scorched and blackened planet. 
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Mr. Wetts’s Munchausen story is recalled by the current 
assertion that Sir WittiAm Crookes has found a means by 
which nitrogen may be gathered from the atmosphere and 
made available for use as a fertilizer. Already the calculators 
are printing figures that forecast the effect of this rumored 
discovery on human life. ‘ Cheap nitrates that would restore 
worn-out soils might double crops in the United States and 
enable western Europe to raise its own food. Professor 
Crookrs’s discovery, by cheapening the cyanide process of 
treating ores, may add a hundred millions to the world’s an- 
nual supply of gold. So the forecasters compute, but are 
any of them calculating what would be the effect of draining 
the atmosphere of its nitrogen at such a rate, and how long 
it would be before we would get into a scrape beside which 
the predicted exhaustion of the coal deposits would be a trifle ? 
We call the attention of our vigilant President to this new 
danger. If the atmosphere of the United States is to need 
protection, the Federal government, we admit, must tackle 
the job. The States could hardly deal with it. 


Lincoln’s Birthday 

New biographers of Lixcotn turn up as regularly as taxes. 
There are two or three new ones every year, and few of them 
ean help making a readable book, so incomparably interesting 
is their subject. Those who are now intending to deal with 
him, but have not yet reached the point of publication, could 
do a great service if they could discover any reasonable 
ground for believing that their immortal subject was born 
on some other day than February 12. That day is now a holi- 
day in the States of Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, II- 
linois, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, 
North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Washington, and Wyoming. 
It is a very untimely holiday hereabouts, and comes much 
too near WaAsHINGTON’s birthday, which gives us all the holi- 
day we need in February. If we could have a day late in 
April to celebrate in honor of Lixconx, instead of February 
12, it would be very greatly to the public advantage. <A 
Lixcotn holiday there will be, but must it be his birthday / 
And if so, must his birthday continue to fall on February 12 
The birthday of the present King of England fall: on No- 
vember 9, but that is Lord Mayor’s day in London, for which 
reason, and so as not to mix festivities, King Epwarp used 
to choose another and more convenient day to be kept as his. 


Minimizing Boston 

Writing in the Fortnighily Review about LoNGFELLOW, 
Mr. Francis Grinste lets fall some sentences that suggest 
that Mr. If. G. Wetts’s recent record of his visit to Boston 
has left an impression on the British mind which ought in 
common justice to be modified. Mr. Grirste quotes Mr. 
WELLS as saying that the glory has now departed from Bos- 
ton, and observes that it had to go, because “literature, if 
it is to live, must follow life at no long distance, and Boston 
was in a backwater, outside the general stream of tendency. 
Nothing except the pursuit of culture happened there, and 
literature cannot live upon culture alone.” Mr. Gripsie 
ought to look in on Boston. Really it is not so moribund a 
town as he imagines. “The Bostonians supposed,” he says, 
“that American literature was only to be the supplement 
of English literature, and that they were the custodians of 
the torch. But they reckoned without Bret Harte, and Wat 
Wiurman, and Mark Twaty, and G. W. Caste, and Upton 
Sinctarm—to name but a few disturbers of their peace. The 
prophets of life triumphed over the prophets of culture, and 
at Boston there was plenty of culture, but no life worth 
speaking of. So Boston gradually ceased to count.” There 
is a flavor of verity in this, but even of literary activity, 
Bret Harte and Upron Srmvcrair and their fellows, as enu- 
merated, have left Boston a more considerable share than 
Mr. Grissir suspects. And Boston is far livelier than he 
imagines. Its troubles, as far as it has them, are not absolute 
but relative. It is not that Boston has declined and fallen 
off, but that the rest of an enormous country has developed. 
and found voice, and got leave to print. Boston still counts, and 
counts a lot, even in literature. It counts enormously through- 
out the country as an educational influence, for it still man- 
ages somehow to keep its place as the foremost educational 
centre of the country. No community that does that has 
ceased to count. . 
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Is the Japanese School Problem Solved? 


Ir begins to look as if President RoosEvELT had gone to the 
limit of propriety and of national self-respect in his effort to allay 
the susceptibilities of the Tokio government, aroused by the rele- 
cation of Japanese pupils in San Francisco to a particular school. 
efore marking the remedial measures taken at the instance of 
our Federal Executive, let us recall distinctly what the alleged 
erievance was. In pursuance of an act of the California Legis- 
lature the School Board of San Francisco passed an ordinance ex- 
chiding Japanese pupils from all of the city’s public primary 
schools with the exception of one institution known as the Oriental 
School, to which Chinese and Koreans were also relegated. Against 
this segregation the Tokio government protested on the ground 
that it was a violation of the treaty of 1894, by which the United 
States agreed to give the subjects of the Mikado the same treat- 
ment as that accorded to those of the ‘“ most favored nation.” As 
a matter of fact, the children of British, German, French, Italian, 
and other resident aliens are not relegated to particular school 
buildings in San Francisco. On the face of things, then, the Tokio 
government may seem to have some basis for its complaint. Here, 
however, arise two questions: first, Does the treaty-making power 
lodged by our Federal organie law in the President and Senate 
authorize an interference with the right of regulating public 
schools, which hitherto has been supposed to be reserved to the 
constituent States by the Tenth Amendment of the Constitution? 
As this question is at present sub judice, being raised in an action 
now pending in a United States Court, we refrain from any com- 
ment on it. The second question is, Does the treaty of 1894 itself 
authorize the Tokio government to assert that, by the act of the 
San Francisco School Board, its treaty rights have been violated? 
Touching this point, we may do well to note the view propounded 


“by ex-Secretary of State OLNEY in a letter addressed to Represent- 


ative McCatit. The treaty of 1894 was negotiated on the part 
of the United States by Secretary GresHam, but we should bear 
in mind that Mr. OLNeY was at the time Attorney-General, and 
undoubtedly was called upon for advice by the negotiator of the 
treaty, whom he was destined shortly to succeed as head of the 
State Department. Mr. OLNEY points out that most of those per- 
sons who have discussed the treaty seem to have confined them- 
selves exclusively to Article I., which undoubtedly concedes to 
Japan the privileges of the “most favored nation.” He directs 
attention, however, to the fact that Article II. expressly qualifies 
che preceding article by declaring that nothing therein contained 
shall be deemed to affect any laws which either signatory may 
hitherto have enacted, or shall hereafter enact, concerning certain 
subjects, among which, first, “ immigration ” and then “ police and 
public security ” are specified. Mr. OLNEY maintains that the 
regulation of public schools clearly falls under the police power, 
whether that power be held to be lawfully exercised by the Federal 
government or by a constituent State, or partly by the former and 
partly by the latter. The whole of the police power, however 
exercised, is explicitly excluded by Article II. from the operation 
of the treaty. If, then, Mr. OLNry’s assertion is well founded— 
as yet no contradiction has come from any authoritative souree— 
the Tokio government is estopped, by the very treaty of which it 
is a signatory, from objecting to that exercise of police power 
which is exemplified in an ordinance of the San Francisco School 
soard, itself an outcome of State legislation. 

There are times, nevertheless, when our Executive, in dealing 
with a friendly nation, may deem it expedient not to stand upon 
the letter of its treaty rights, but, out of comity, to make con- 
cessions not exacted by a rigorous construction of international 
law. This is what President Roosrvett has undertaken to do by 
persuading the San Francisco School Board to rescind the obnox- 
ious ordinance and to permit hereafter Japanese pupils not over 
fourteen, years of age to attend all public primary schools, while 
at the same time throwing cpen all schools of a higher grade to 
Japanese pupils more than fourteen years old. The assent of the 
San Francisco School Board, however, to such an act of comity 
has been by no means gratuitous, but has had to be purchased by 
an agreement to add to the immigration bill now pending in a 
committee of conference an amendment authorizing the President 
at his diseretion to exclude from the United States any and all 
prospective immigrants from foreign parts not provided with pass- 
ports, whether these come directly from their native countries or 
from outlying American possessions like Hawaii, the Philippines, 
or Porto Rico. It will be observed that the Japanese are not 
named in this amendment; no discrimination against them is overt- 
ly authorized. The power of excluding immigrants not provided 
with passports may, so far as the amendment goes, be exercised 
hy the President against natives of the British Isles, as well as 
ugainst natives of the Japanese archipelago. On the face of the 
proposed law, therefore, the Japanese government has nothing to 
complain of; yet we are informed by a telegram to the London 
Times, dated Tokio, February 15, that Japan has not agreed to 
any solution of the San Francisco problem depending on the re- 
striction of the admission of Japanese laborers to the United 
States. It is evident that the author of that telegram cannot have 
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read the treaty of 1894, otherwise he would know that a reiteration 
of Japan’s agreement would be superfluous in the premises. For, 
as Mr. OLNEY has shown, the second article of that treaty ex- 
pressly excepts from the operation thereof any past or future legis- 
lation of either signatory with reference to “immigration.” As 
a matter of fact, under that treaty we are at liberty to enact any 
law we please regarding the restriction of immigrants, and the 
Tokio government has expressly renounced by treaty the right of 
protesting against such legislation. 

The Senators who have proposed to insert in the immigration 
bill the amendment authorizing the President, at his option, to 
exclude intending immigrants unprovided with passports have 
been actuated by motives of comity alone, bearing in mind the 
professed unwillingness of the Tokio government to authorize by 
means of passports its subjects to emigrate to the United States, 
though it has habitually given passports to those ostensibly intend- 
ing to settle in Hawaii or the Philippines. If that professed un- 
willingness be a fact the Tokio government cannot wish to object 
to an act of Congress empowering the President to exclude from the 
American mainland foreigners whose passports only authorize them 
to settle in our outlying insular possessions. 

We are informed, however, that, not content with prevailing on 
the State of California and the San Francisco School Board to re- 
nounce in favor of Japan their asserted right of regulating their 
publie schools, President RoosEvELT intends to go still farther in 
the way of propitiating Japan by refraining from standing ex- 
clusively on the right to restrict immigration conceded by the 
second article of the tyaty of 1894, On the contrary, he is said 
to have announced that as soon as the irritation caused in Tokio by 
the segregation of Japanese pupils in San Francisco public schools 
shall have died away he will essay to negotiate with Japan a new 
treaty, whereby each of the signatories shall agree to exclude from 
its territories immigrant laborers who are citizens or subjects 
of the other party to the compact. Why, a self-respecting American 
is naturally impelled to ask, ‘should any additional treaty on the 
subject be needed? Already, under the second article of the 
treaty of 1894, the United States and Japan, being left in absolute 
control of legislation respecting immigration, are each at liberty 
to pass such laws for the exclusion of immigrant lahorers as they 
may see fit. What can Japan want, or have the face to ask for, 
beyond the execution of that treaty in the letter and in the spirit? 
We are aware that strict justice is one thing, while comity is 
another, but we submit that there are limits beyond which comity 
may not be stretched without incurring the risk of bearing in the 
eyes of onlookers a less admirable name. Of course, we desire the 
Tokio government, and every other government, to know that we 
mean to treat them not only justly, but generously. They should 
all be made to understand no less distinctly, however, that we fear 
none of them, and that there is a boundary fixed by national dig- 
nity beyond which concessions will not go. The time, in a word, 
seems to have come for Americans to ask themselves, What will 
the Japanese think of us when they contrast our gingerly treat- 
ment of them with our high-handed treatment of the Chinese? 
The Chinese had a treaty which not only did not exclude from the 
operation thereof legislation concerning immigration, but express- 
ly granted all classes of the people of each signatory permission 
to migrate to and settle in the territory of the other. Nevertheless, 
in defiance of that treaty, we have excluded Chinese laborers by 
act of Congress. Was the course that we pursued toward China 
dictated by the knowledge that we were dealing with a feeble power? 
And is the very different course that Mr. ROOSEVELT is now pursu- 
ing the outcome of a conviction that in dealing with a strong and 


sensitive nation discretion is the better part of valor? 





; Longfellow 


A BIRTHDAY is, above all other times, a season for hushing criti- 
cism and offering congratulation. A centenary is in itself a sign 
that humanity may make itself a little courtesy of gratulation, 
for only a worthy member would be living in the hearts of his 
fellow men a hundred years after his birth. Lonerettow has 
many years yet to live in our hearts, as much for the charm of 
what he was not as for what he was and what he accomplished. 

When he died, twenty-five years ago, he reigned supreme in the 
hearts of a great mass of simple, unbookish people, and his appeal 
to children, while it was neither conscious nor direct, was vet very 
strong. One little girl who, playing on the floor with her paper 
dolls, first heard of his death, burst into a passion of weeping, and 
twenty-five years later remembered the event as introducing her 
to the first real pangs of personal loss. ‘“ The white Mr. Lone- 
FELLOW,” a certain Norwegian friend called him, noting his guilt- 
less and gentle disposition. 

He belonged, however, to a generation which may be said to 
have carried rather imponderable literary baggage. It requires, 
indeed, a good deal of history to make a very little art, and 
America in those days was quite distinctly differentiated from 
England. It looked across the Atlantic with too great a yearning 








































































for traditions and romances, while the old countries were looking 
to us for fresh adventure and the raw material of legend, both 
overlooking the fact that the kingdom of romance, like the king- 
dom of heaven, is within. 

Mr. JAMES says of HAWTHORNE that his volumes of note-books 
were “a sort of monument to an unagitated fortune.” Even 
so, one may con over LONGFELLOW’S poems, so passionately 
annotated and underscored at the age of. twelve, to find them 
striking our mature sense as a monument to an unagitated mind, 
for nothing in them is more noticeable than the slightness, the fra- 
gility, of the emotions, the invariable serenity of his reflected spirit. 
His was a nature trained entirely by polite literature. A very 
limited experience and a didactic habit of mind, a taste for refrain- 
ing and a fastidious habit of passing through life with his eyes 
half closed, a gift for writing about writers and diluting ideas; 
with these he wielded the magic and gained the popularity of one 
who never offended the public by mentioning unfamiliar subjects 
and ideas. Not only had he this natural advantage, but he dealt 
in the simplest, most conventional and acceptable of forms. He 
was a fortunate poet in having no startling innovations to make, 
no new ideas to hurtle at his contemporaries, no convictions vary- 
ing from those of the vast average. He said in graceful and facile 
rhyme what has been the commonplace sentiment of the world 
since ever rhymes existed—namely, that “life is not an empty 
dream”; that “ behind the clouds the sun’s still shining”; that 
if we “are worn and hard beset” the woods and hills are the 
proper places for solace; that who does his duty well shall go 
“to his long resting-place without a tear’’; that “we can make 
our lives sublime”; and though “ oft depressed and lonely,” all 
our fears are laid aside if we but remember only “ such as these 
have lived and died,” these being the worthy soldiers in the battle 
of life who have preceded us. 

It is easy to see that where LoNGreLLow fails to meet our re- 
quirements as grown men, grappling with the problems of grown 
men, it is due to the spirit in which he met his own life, a spirit 
of fastidious choice, an avoidance of that ruder and fuller initiation 
into life and emotion which stimulates the higher imaginative 
faculties and endows with the more strenuous austerities of 
thought. His very life, as one reads it, is the life of a gentle, 
kindly, domestic man, but not the life of a poet. ‘“ Their life,” one 
biographer says, describing the ways of LONGFELLow and his wife 
in Cambridge, “seems a round of innocent pleasures—visits to 
receive and pay, friends to meet, drives and walks, plays and con- 
certs and balls for the evening, or more commonly reading aloud 
by the fireside.” Twice in his life he seems to have been blessed 
with a perfectly congenial, cultivated, and soothing, if not stimu- 
lating, helpmate, and it would have been odd indeed if, turning 
from so gentle and considerate a destiny, Euphorion had insisted 
upon giddy flights or anguished solitudes—- 


“Contention is the vital force 
Whence pluck .they brain, the prize of gifts.” 


Mr. LONGFELLOW was so unfortunate as to have been too for- 
tunate throughout his life, and so it is that his work now seems 
to be almost exclusively addressed to children. Even in his own 
day his overrating brought down a certain amount of impatient 
rudeness from such readers as MARGARET FULLER, who carefully 
pointed out that his grace and facility were not enough to make 
him a great poet, and who unnecessarily added that he looked like 
a “dandified Prnpar.” When * Hiawatha” was published Story 
wrote of it, “It is in many respects excellent, graceful, and 
simple, but diffuse and lacking in power.” 

Grace, then, and kindliness, a rather didactic turn of mind, a 
tolerant and pleasant feeling for foreign places and people, and 
a gift for flowing narrative, a somewhat sentimental taste and 
great facility, were LONGFELLOW’S poetic endowment. In the poems 
of his old age there is much pathetic acquiescence in life and the 
course of human things. and if he live in no other way, at least, 
so long as his fame endures, he shall wear the crested and prevail- 
ing honor of a fair name and be beloved as a guide for the young 
to the wells of poesy. If he cannot claim to have gained Olympian 
heights he may, at any rate, have inspired many who shall surpass 
him. 

“Perhaps there lives some dreamy boy untaught 
In schools, some graduate of the field or street, 
Who shall become a master of the art, 
An admiral sailing the high seas of thought, 
Fearless and first, and steering with his fleet 
For lands not yet laid down in any chart.” 


The Man Who Ate Babies 


THE President thinks that the papers that give “the full, dis- 
gusting particulars of the Ti1Aw case” ought not to be admitted 
to the mails. Perhaps not. Perhaps the country at large does not 
need all the particulars, but in our judgment New York does need 
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most of them, and it would be not a gain, but an injury, to 
morals if the newspapers were restrained from printing them. 

We will try to explain. 

Once there was a man who had the incomparable misfortune to 
be afflicted with a mania for eating babies. He was an extraor 
dinary man, of astonishing vigor, of remarkable talents, of many 
engaging qualities, and of prodigious industry. He had education 
and. social position; he could earn plenty of money; and the dili- 
gent exercise of his intellectial gifts made him valuable to society. 
There was nothing within reasonable reach of a man of his pro- 
fession which he could not have, but over what should have been a 
splendid career hung always the shadow of his remarkable pro 
pensity. The precise dimensions and particulars of it were not 
definitely known to many persons. A few men who had a mania 
like his doubtless knew absolutely; a good many other men knew 
well enough; apd there was practically a public property in the 
knowledge that he had, and gratified, cannibalistic inclinations 
of much greater intensity and’more curious scope than those that 
commonly obtained among careless men. There was an_ honest 
prejudice against him. Versons of considerable indulgence to ec- 
centricities of deportment disliked to be in the same room with 
him. Sensitive stomachs instinctively rose against him. Yet he 
was tolerated, for, after all, nobody had ever seen him eat a baby. 

One day another man—quite a worthless person—knocked him 
on the head, and let his pitiable spirit escape from its body. It 
made a great stir, for the man who was killed was very widelv 
known, and his assailant was aiso notorious. There followed 
*profuse discussion of the dead man’s character, qualities, and 
achievements. His record was assailed, but it was also warmly 
extenuated. When it was averred that he was an ogre, the retort 
was that he was not.a materially worse ogre than a lot of other 
men, and that we must take men as we find them, and make special 
allowances for men of talent. When it was whispered that he ate 
babies the answer was that that was absurd; that whatever his 
failings, he was the helpfulest, best-natured man in the world, and 
particularly fond of children and good to them; and that if he 
ever did eat babies he was always careful where he got them, avoid- 
ing the nurseries of his acquaintances, and selecting common 
babies of ordinary stock, who were born to be eaten, anyway, and 
would never be missed, and who, besides, were in many cases not 
so young as they made out. 

So the discussion went on, and waxed and waned as the months 
passed. But one day there was set up a great white screen, big 
enough for all the world to see, and over against it was placed a 
lantern that threw a light of wonderful intensity, and then came a 
person named Nemesis, with something under her arm, and took 
charge of the lantern. And then there fluttered forth all day on 
the great screen the moving picture of the poor monomaniac and 
a baby—how he found her, enticed her, cajoled her, and finally 
took her to his lair, prepared her for the table, and ate her up. 

Well; it was said that the picture was shocking, and that the 
public ought not to have been allowed to see it. Oh yes, it was 
shocking: never picture more so. 





But it was terribly well adapted 
to make it unpopular to eat babies. 





Personal and Pertinent 


Not so many years ago the Bishop of London was more than 
contented with his plutocratie lot; now he is complaining that his 
pay of $50,000 a year is not sufticient to keep him and the palaces 
which are thrust upon him. The present bishop is a bachelor, 
and has no pleasure in the rows upon rows of rooms that he has 
to keep in order; but an unsophisticated one would think that 
$50,000 a vear would easily do it. He is not alone, however, in 
his complaining. The Archbishop of Canterbury is with him, and 
mourns because $75,000 a year will not sustain him. The Bishop 
of Winchester has $36,000 a year, and cannot keen his own big 
palace on it. All this complaining is heard on the intimation that 
Parliament intends cuiting’down the pay of bishops—a reform 
being threatened akin to that which was helped along by ANTHONY 
TroLLope’s clerical rates. When the Bishop of Winchester, for in- 
stance, was able to buy from the revenues of his see, without feel- 
ing the loss, the necessary miles of fresh carpets every year or so. 
he had an income of something more than $200,000; and now 
what has he got? Nothing but a paltry $36,000. The late Mr. 
Harcourt, himself the son of a dean, was. want to talk about bish- 
ops in a way that indicated that their old-time wealth did them 
no spiritual good. His conversations on this subject might have 
pleased Joun Mortey, but ‘Harcourt had to be discreetly silent 
in the presence of GLADSTONE. The bishops themselves had an- 
other point of view. One day the Bishop of London, not this one, 
was driving in the suburbs in his splendid carriage, when to him, 
from an ancient cottage, approached an old woman, who exclaimed: 

“Oh, me lud, me fud, what would St. PAUL say if he saw you 
now?” 

“Why, my dear woman, he’d say, ‘ What a blessed change!’ ” 
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the Life-saving Station 
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n ey The Fishing Schooner “ Elsie,” which did heroic Work in Taking Captain McVay, of the “Larchmont,” aboard the 

e | rescuing Survivors Joy Line Steamer “ Kentucky” 


THE DISASTER ON LONG ISLAND SOUND, IN WHICH 142 PERSONS 
. LOST THEIR LIVES, THE CAPTAIN’S BOAT BEING THE FIRST 
TO LEAVE THE SINKING SHIP 


ON THE NIGHT OF FEBRUARY 11, IN ZERO WEATHER, THE STEAMER “ LARCHMONT,” OF THE JOY LINE, BOUND FROM PROVIDENCE TO 
NEW YORK, COLLIDED WITH THE SCHOONER “ HARRY KNOWLTON,” AND SANK IN THE SOUND OFF WATCH HILL, RHODE ISLAND, 
OF THE PERSONS ABOARD HER, ESTIMATED AT 159, ONLY 17 ARE KNOWN TO HAVE SURVIVED 
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PEACE 


JAPAN’S PREFERENCE FOR 
WITH AMERICA 


REGRET RATHER THAN ANGER IS WHAT THE MIKADO’S PEOPLE FEEL OVER THE 
SAN FRANCISCO INCIDENT, AND THEIR FRIENDSHIP FOR THE UNITED STATES IS 
HEAVIER IN THE SCALE THAN THEIR PRIDE OVER THE ALLIANCE WITH GREAT BRITAIN 


By WILLIAM 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT FOR 


Tokio, F¥anuary 30, 1907. 

T would be presumptuous for an American stranger, who has 

been but a few weeks in Japan, to declare with positiveness 

that the peace will not be disturbed between this empire and 

the United States, no matter what may be the outcome of the 

San Francisco school trouble. Yet all the facts I have been 
able to discover by most diligent search point to the conclusion 
that the Japanese are to-day as unwilling to fight’ us as we are 
unwilling to fight them. What the ultimate intention of this 
government may be lies hidden in the minds of the Emperor and 
the Elder Statesmen, that silent and mysterious ferce to whose 
decrees the people of Japan render spontaneous and joyful obe- 
dience. 

As for any official prediction of what the future relations of the 
two nations are to be, one can elicit nothing but the most courtly 
smiles and polite phrases. Much.more encouraging to the lover 
of peace is the fact that each nation buys so much from and sells 
so much to the other that a war between them any time in the 
next ten years would be a piece of suicidal extravagance—espe- 
cially for Japan. Almost as strong as this commercial bond is the 
grateful friendship the Japanese people feel toward us—and they 
are much swayed by sentiment—because we first of all the world 
aided them along the path of their present development. 

The most serious feature in the present situation is the affront 
offered to the Japanese people by the School Board of San Fran- 
cisco in not only excluding Japanese pupils from the common 
schools, but in contemptuously segregating them in special schools, 
together with “Chinese, Koreans, and other Mongolians.” There 
is the blow that shocked and stung these proud people; and the 
wound that it caused still aches, and will rankle for many a day 
to come. The Japanese are very sensitive. They have just taken 
their place, by force of arms, among the chief nations of the world, 
and they are as touchy and irritable about their new dignity as a 
sophomore with his first silk hat. They want every one to notice 
it and talk about it and be deeply impressed by it, but woe unto 
him who finds in the novelty any occasion for jest or disrespectful 
comment. 

Moreover, the’ Japanese have always looked down upon the 
Chinese and Koreans; despised 
them as inferior races. To 
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But the contemptuous treatment of their countrymen as Mon 
golians has been and still is a very hard thing to endure. (i 
course they are not expressing their resentment in loud talk. An 
ancient Japanese proverb says, “ Only a pomegranate is he who, 
when he opens his mouth, displays the contents of his heart.” 
And considering: that proverb, we may well remember that because 
the Japanese are silent and smiling now we are not justified in 
assuming that they have forgiven or forgotten the slight. For- 
giving an injury is not even suggested in any part of Bushido, the 
code of ethies, formulated ages ago by the wisest of the samurai, 
or fighting-men, which is now the chief rule of conduct through- 
out Japan. Bu-shi-do means literally “ military-knight-ways ”—the 
eonduct which knights should follow. It was, as Professor Inazo 
Nitobé, of the Imperial University of Kyoto, points out, an or- 
ganie growth of centuries of military career, and yet: 

“Tn manifold ways has Bushido filtered down from the social 
class where it originated, and acted as leaven among the masses, 
furnishing a moral standard for the whole people. The Precepts 
of Knighthood, begun at first as the glory of the élite, became in 
time an aspiration and inspiration to the nation at large... . 
Unformulated, Bushido was and still is the animating spirit, the 
motor force of our country.” 

It is impossible to gauge the feelings of the Japanese people on 
any question affecting national or racial pride without constantly 
keeping in mind the code of Bushido, which dominates their every 
act and thought. And this can be done without imitating those 
who have been inspired by their recent deeds to a deluge of gush- 
ing panegyric, or the other class of critics who, because of their 
shortcomings in commercial morality, denounce the Japanese as 
a race of tricky, unscrupulous sharpers. The truth appears to 
be that these people are neither angels nor devils, but very human 
beings like ourselves, seeking their utmost advantage under their 
own ethical code, and especially proud and abnormally irritable 
now because they have just stepped up among the chief nations of 
the world. 

Without interruption the Japanese have from the beginning 
of their history until now revered and obeyed their Mikado.  Al- 
though for hundreds of years powerful and wily Shoguns kept the 


Mikado secluded and com- 
pelled the people to serve 
them, yet they commanded 





say that these, in turn, have 
long looked down upon the 
Japanese does not lessen the 
resentment of the Japanese 
at being herded with them. 
Also, the Japanese strenuous- 
ly object to being classed as 
Mongolians. They decline to 
be reckoned as mere latter-day 
Asiaties, and they claim de- 
scent from ancient Aryan 
stock. Whether or not this 
claim can be substantiated is 
a question for ethnologists, 
and need not be gone into 
here. The important fact for 
us Americans to remember, 
in inquiring into their state 
of mind, is that an executive 
board, upheld by the State all, 
of California, has aroused the 
wrath of these people, by not 
only putting their children 
out of certain schools, but by 
calling them Mongolians and 


this Country. 


our country. 


friends. 


your moral nature. 


herding them with Mongo- 
lians. 
Not one of the Japanese the Universe. 


with whom I have talked has 
denied the expediency of ex- 
eluding youths of sixteen 
years and upward — from 
schools in which little girls 
are taught. They agree with 
the Californians and all think- 
ing Americans that a primary 
or grammar school is no place 
for a full-grown Japanese coo- 
lie—or for a full-grown Amer- 


Ancestors. 


to all ages and Nations 


Subjects. 





AS A FATHER TO HIS CHILDREN 


The Text of an Imperial Rescript by the Mikado which is 
Displayed in every School in Japan 
Our Imperial Ancestors, long ago, laid the foundation of 
Their virtues were deepiy impressed upon the 
hearts of their Subjects, who faithfully adhered to the one 
principle of loyalty and fidelity. 
ture throughout the generations, and is the characteristic of 
Education has its source in this principle. 
You, my Subjects, | command to be loyal to the Royal 
Family; be filial to your parents, lovable to your brethren, 
placable to your husbands and arives, and be true to your 


As to yourselves, be frugal, humble, and charitable toward 


By learning and arts improve your intellect and complete 
Moreover, widen the public weal and de- 
velop the resources of the Country. 

Always obey the Constitution and the laws of the Country, 
and, should the occasion offer, be loyal and brave for the right 
cause and protect the Royal Throne, which is as lasting as 
In doing this you will not only be my good 
and loyal Subjects, but you can show forth the virtues of your 


This is indeed the teaching of my Imperial Ancestors, and 
both their offspring and Subjects must obey it. 

There is no wrong in this teaching though it were applied 
Therefore, I, with you, my Subjects, 
shall assiduously practise this teaching, and IT hope that the 
standard of virtue attained may be common to Sovereign and 


obedience only as the repre- 
sentatives of the throne. And 
neither the most forceful nor 
least scrupulous Shogun ever 
dared to rebel against the 
Emperor, until, in 1868, he re- 
asserted his temporal power. 
The usurpers were then shorn 
of their control in a brief but 
fierce war; the Mikado as- 
sumed direct government of 
the people, and the unwaver- 
ing loyalty which for ages had 
been offered to the unseen 
ruler took on a new impulse. 
And during all the centuries 
the relation of Emperor and 
people has been that of father 
and children—plus something 
more, 

That something more is 
hard to define within these 
brief limits. It involves in 
the Emperor a solicitude for 
the welfare of the nation so 
great and so keen that he will 
make any sacrifice necessary 
to avenge a wrong done to the 
humblest of his people in any 
part of the world, and it has 
developed in the Japanese men 
and women a zeal for the Em- 
peror so overwhelming that 
they account it a high honor 
and pleasure to lay down their 
lives for him. Each Japanese 
from the highest to the lowest, 
feels that in time of strife the 
spirits of his ancestors and 


This was the beautiful fea- 








ican, or any other sort of man. 
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Mayor Schmitz and the School Board of San Francisco which conferred with President Roosevelt on the Japanese Public 
School Question 


of the Emperor’s ancestors are observing his every act. This be- 
lief is as vivid and wide-spread to-day as it was five hundred years 
ago, It is fostered in every possible way, as witness the Rescript 
by His Imperial Majesty Mutsuhito, which is displayed in every 
school in Japan to-day, and which is here, I believe, published to 
the outside world for the first time. 

Apropos this rescript, here is an instance that happened this 
winter. Certain of the richest men in Japan tried to evade paying 
their full share of taxes. Here is what happened: (1) the proper 
officials brought suit in court and compelled them to pay in full; 
and (2) by imperial order, issued to the principal of every school 


‘in the land, all pupils are to be taught hereafter that to evade 


taxation is treason, and that it is as loyal to pay taxes as it is 
to fight for the Emperor. 

3y defeating the army and navy of Russia the Japanese took 
rank among the foremost nations in the world. But there is one 
thing of which they appear to be prouder still, and that is their 
alliance with Great Britain. Beating the Russians gave the Japa- 
nese wider opportunities of colonization and prosperity in Korea, 
Manchuria, and Saghalien; but the alliance with Great Britain 
brought something they value much more—the privilege of stand- 
ing side by side, as an acknowledged equal, with the strongest em- 
pire in the world. 

Imagine, then, the feeling of these people when they learned of 
the action of the San Francisco Board of Education. Objectionable 
Japanese adults and adolescents had been for years excluded from 
certain public schools in the Hawaiian Islands by the adoption of 
an age limit, and there was and is no objection; but the San 
Franciseo order of exclusion was regarded as a deliberate, pre- 
meditated affront. There was in all Japan no tumult, no rioting 
such as marked the popular indignation over the failure of the 
nation to obtain money indemnity from Russia at the peace con- 
ference of Portsmouth, but instant and universal indignation blazed 
up throughout the empire. All the newspapers were full of it. 

The yellow journals — Japan has not escaped certain grave de- 
fects of modern civilization—shrieked for immediate redress and 
possible revenge. There are very few illiterate persons in Japan. 
You will see longshoremen or jinrikisha coolies huddled over little 
fires reading the latest editions of newspapers while waiting for 
employment. Reading and writing come to them, as Dogberry 
observes, almost by nature. Within two days the manner of the 
exclusion of the Japanese from the San Francisco public schools, 
and the order that they must go to school with Chinese, Koreans, 
and other Mongolians or not at all, was known from one end of 
the country to the other: , 

ere is an example of what the fiercest Japanese journals were 
Saying, taken from the Mainichi Shimbun, a newspaper of Tokio: 

“It was only fifty years ago that the secluded Japanese opened 
their doors to the enticing voice of the American commodore sent 
by President Fillmore. At that time Americans preached to us 
of universal brotherhood: but think of it, fellow countrymen, the 
Americans, in their diabolical cruelty, have insulted our com- 
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patriots, and have turned out Japanese boys and girls from their 
schools. Must our Emperor play the réle of President Fillmore and 
send a Commodore Perry to tell the American barbarians of the 
inhumanity of exclusion, or, rather, shall we not prepare ourselves 
for giving the Americans a lesson in war?” 

That would be rather a large order, of course, and it is greatly 
to the credit of the Japanese people that they did not for a moment 
pay serious attention to such wild talk of reprisals. Nevertheless, 
there can be no doubt that they were shocked by the affront, and 
were surprised by it as much as they were hurt. The Japanese 
yellow journals did all they could to fan the fire of resentment into 
devouring flame. They were disappointed. There was no indigna- 
tion meeting, no demonstration of any kind. I think the best de- 
scription of the feeling of the people and the government was that 
given to me by Mr. Togatomi, the editor of the Kokwmin Shimbun, 
of Tokio, a most conservative daily, which stands high in the con- 
fidence of the populace and their rulers. 

“The order of the San Francisco Board of Education,” said Mr. 
Togatomi, “came to us like a thunderclap from a blue sky. We 
knew there was discontent in California over the coolie-labor ques- 
tion, but we were utterly unprepared for such a proclamation as 
that. Think of how you would feel if your best friend should 
suddenly turn upon you, and without a word of warning strike 
you in the face! i 

“What made the blow hurt most was the fact that we had 
always looked upon Americans as our friends. It was the United 
States that opened for us the door of Western civilization. I 
assure you that the people of Japan were stunned by the attack. 
Then the yellow newspapers, eager to make as much profit as they 
could by pandering to the worst emotions, tried to stir the people 
into tumult by printing the most outrageous comments upon the 
situation. But they could not inflame the public mind. Our 
people were sad rather than angry. After a few days the sensa- 
tionalists found that their efforts fell’ flat, and they ceased their 
agitation. 

“Then came President Roosevelt’s message to Congress, saying 
that the Federal government would use every means in its power 
to enforce respect to the Japanese under the term? of our treaty 
with the United States, and from that moment we knew that our 
rights were in safe hands. There will not be any more trouble. 
The school question will be settled amicably. It cannot be other- 
wise. We have taken Great Britain as our ally, but the United 
States we have always regarded as our brother.” 

Many persons at home have expressed the belief that the Japa- 
nese have a cumulative grudge against us: first, for their failure 
to collect a war indemnity from Russia at the Portsmouth peace 
conference called by President Roosevelt; secondly, because our 
patrol killed Japanese seal-poachers on the Pribylov Islands last 
spring; and, thirdly, on account of the sadly muddled San Fran- 
cisco school business. But this belief appears to be not well 
founded. The people were indignant at the terms of the peace 
treaty, but their wrath, in spite of the efforts of sensationalists, 
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was directed against their own representative, Baron Komura, 
rather than against President Roosevelt, who called the warring 
nations to a settlement. There was a monster indignation meet- 
ing in Hibiya Park, called by politicians trying to make capital 
out of the discontent. The chief of the metropolitan police was 
foolish enough to order the crowd—nearly all mere curiosity-seek- 
ers—to disperse. The good-natured throng at once became an 
angry mob, ran to the residenee of the Home Minister near by, 
and burned one of its small outbuildings. Then began rioting, 
which ran along sporadically for a few days, during which a few 
men were killed. 

Presently an order was issued at the imperial palace, and the 
rioting ceased. The Father of his Country felt that sufficient indig- 
nation had been shown, and he squelched what was left. The 
people still felt so resentful that when Baron Komura, Japan’s 
chief representative, returned from Portsmouth, he was not al- 
lowed to take the risk 5f landing at Yokohama in the usual way, 
but was smuggled up the bay in a launch from the ship’s side to 
a quiet wharf in Tokio. The outery against the peace treaty con- 
tinued to be so vehement that the Katsura ministry felt compelled 
to resign, but the Saionji ministry, who succeeded them, have carried 
out their programme to the letter. <Baron Komura was rewarded 
for his services by being appointed ambassador to the court of 
St. James’s, and by this time all Japan knows that the terms of 
the peace made at Portsmouth were the best possible for Japan, 
whose cash and credit were exhausted by the war, and who needed 
peace even more than the beaten but still financially powerful 
Russians. So that up to this time the Japanese sentiment toward 
the United States regarding the settlement’ of the Russian war 
may be described as a sort of gratitude, tempered by resignation. 

As for the killing of the Japanese seal- poachers on Pribylov, 
everybody knows that they were mere pirates, and that when 
they went ashore to steal seals they took their lives in their 
hands. ‘ 

The first effeet of the San Francisco school affront has already 
been told. The popular belief at this moment, so far as can be dis- 
covered by reading the representative newspapers and talking with 
all sorts and conditions of men, is that the matter is in the hands 
of the Supreme Court of the United States and President Roosevelt, 
and that whatever the decision may be as to the rights of Japanese 
children in our schools justice will be maintained. Incidentally, 
it may be mentioned that the Japanese are beginning to recognize 
that the American national government may perhaps not have the 
power to enforce a treaty which grants to Japanese citizens rights 
never conceded by the State of California. On this point the 
Japan Gazette says: 

“Tt must be remembered that the American government is an 
anomaly among governments, in that its Federal government does 
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not confer power on its component States, but that these compo- 
nent, sovereign States confer power on the Federal government. 
which possesses only the powers specified in the grant made by the 
Constitution. Once this view is understood, it becomes difficult. to 
dissociate, as Japan is apparently seeking to do, the Federal from 
the State authority in an American treaty. An American treat) 

under this view, is nothing more than a contract made with 

foreign government by the American Federal government actin,; 
as agent of the States combined; the Constitution is the power-of 
attorney under which this agent acts for its principals; and thi 

power-of-attorney, being a public document, has. been served on thi 
nations, which know the limitations it imposes on the agent’s 
right of action. Japan, it will be urged, had this notice when 
she made the treaty in question, and, therefore, legally she musi 
be held to have been a consenting party to its terms in so far as 
they affect that treaty. In other words, the treaty must be con 
strued in connection with, and in the light of, the Constitution 
If, for instance, an authoritative interpretation of the Constitu 
tion rules that the Federal government is not authorized to guar 
antee in any treaty with a foreign power any right which inter 
feres with a State right, then the Constitution may be held to veto 
this Japanese claim, inasmuch as it trenches upon the control of 
California schools, whieh is a right specifically reserved by the 
Constitution for all thé States, including, of course, California. 
Constructively, therefore, Japan recognized this California right 
when she made the treaty with the Federal government.” 

In conclusion, let us turn to this array of stubborn facts, ali 
on the side of peace: ° 

1. War is a business proposition, which cannot be carried on 
without money. Assume that if war were declared to-day, Japan 
would at once capture the Philippine and Hawaiian islands. She 
would have to put them up as collateral te raise a war loan. 
Where would she get the money? Neither France, Germany, nor 
England would lend money to be used in a war against the United 
States, because they are all too deeply interested with us finan 
cially. 

2. War would ruin Japan’s commerce. We take all her crop of 
tea and two-thirds of her most valuable output—the silk crop. 
She gets from us nine-tenths of all the kerosene oil she uses, and 
all the cotton she requires of the standard staple. Two-thirds of 
the flour used in Japan come from America. War, of course, 
would cut off all these things. 

The Japanese people are now disposed to look upon the Cali- 
fornia incident, not as an invasion of treaty rights, but rather as 
a breach of international comity. No matter how the United States 
Supreme Court defines the status of the Japanese school-children, 
they will accept the decision peacefully, if only we treat them with 
common courtesy. 





“DISARMAMENT” 





AT THE HAGUE CONFERENCE 


HOW GERMANY BLOCKS THE WAY 
By W. G. FITZ-GERALD 








O the man on the street no time seems more inopportune than 
[ the present for the formal discussion of disarmament, or the 
relief of all nations from the serious burden of colossal 
navies and armaments and their upkeep. 

One sees in all lands a feverish desire to lay down Dreadnoughts 
at $10,000,000 each; with racing cruisers, destroyers, submarines, 
and the rest. And every government offers tempting prizes and 
many honors to inventors of new man-killing engines more dia- 
bolical and wholesale in destruction than any likely to be opposed 
to them. 

And yet disarmament is the main plank in the forthcoming 
Hague conference. Every ration wants peace, and yet seems to 
think that the only way to secure it is to prepare for war! —a 
vicious circle that must nullify all mere academic talk on the 
subject. 

Take the Japanese. According to hints from Tokio the country 
feels keenly the immense naval and military drain upon its finances. 
And the government seriously contemplate curtaining their ex- 
penses in both during the coming year. 

The cabinet, too, are in favor of the disarmament question be- 
ing submitted to the Hague conference. They argue that even if 
no practical result ensues the discussion will at least ventilate the 
subject pretty, thoroughly and attract the world’s attention to it. 

But at this moment the attitude of some of the great powers in 
this matter is still uncertain. There is, however, a majority in 
favor of discussion at least, though none will give the least pledge 
to be bound by any decision or resolution arrived at. 

Thus Great Britain, Japan, and the United States have all ex- 
pressed their willingness to discuss the matter. As to France, her 
attitude depends on that of Germany; and her premier points out 
somewhat caustically that the effects of disarmament are by no 
means so salutary as optimists would have us imagine. “If war 
had been forbidden in the nineteenth century,” he says, “ Italy 
would still be an Austrian province; Germany would never have 
been unified; while the Balkan States would still be subject to the 
cruel rule of Turkey.” 

The position of the powers with regard to the question of dis- 
armament at the coming conference is roughly as follows: 





For Discussion.—Great Britain, Japan, United States, France 
(in theory, but hesitating in view of Germany’s attitude). 

Against Discussion.—Cermany, Austria (probably out of respect 
for her two sisters in the Triple Alliance). 

Doubtful.—Russia (she would probably yield to a majority), 
Italy. 

Practically all the smaller nations are favorable to the discus 
sion; but-against the whole thing, from beginning to end, imperial 
Germany has set her face. It may be remembered that the repre- 
sentatives sent by the Kaiser to the last conference were definitely 
instructed to veto any scheme of disarmament; and so long as one 
great power holds out—and that by far the most formidably armed 
in the whole world—other states cannot reasonably be expected to 
weaken their defences or expose themselves to attack. And_ that 
the danger is no visionary one was proved only a couple of 
years ago, when Germany menaced France with instant war 
over the Morocco question, and insisted on the “breaking” of 
Théophile Deleassé, the strongest Foreign Minister the Republic 
ever had. . 

The attitude of the German government, with regard to the 
forthcoming conference, has been stated in the German semiofficial 
press as one of direct hostility to any scheme that may be promul- 
gated of a kind likely to limit the expansion of the German army, 
and especially that of the Kaiser’s new navy. 

The British nation, which supports a colossal navy, would really 
favor any rational plan by which armaments throughout the world 
could be reduced. But since her navy is Great Britain’s very ex- 
istence she could never consent to its reduction without a corre- 
sponding reduction in the navies of other countries. At the mo- 
ment no possible casus belli appears on the horizon, but in high 
politics one has dropped from the sky before now. 

“Last century saw great conflicts for territory,” declared Secre- 
tary Shaw of the Treasury to the Harvard students; “and the 
present century will witness a bitter and gigantic international 
trade war between Great Britain, France, Germany, and _ thie 
United States for the markets of the world. God grant that it 
may be bloodless; but it will be just as intense and as hostile as 
any that has gone before.” 
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THE NEW YORK POLICE 


WHY LEGISLATION 
By THEODORE A. BINGHAM 


Police Commissioner of the City of New York 


IS NEEDED 








HE Police Department of the city of New York is, and 
will continue to be, just as good or just as bad as the citi- 
zens of New York make it. When I first took up the 
duties of Police Commissioner, more than a year ago, it 
seemed best not to make any publie speecnes. That rule 


was broken for the first time at the City Club dinner last month, ° 


in order to tell the men of standing and influence there why the 
defects in the department were their fault, since the representa- 
tives they send to the Legislature make laws whereby it is possible 
to fasten the police “system” upon the community. In the last 
analysis the cause and the cure for the evils in the Police Depart- 
ment lie with the voter. What better proof of this contention is 
necessary than was afforded in the speech of Henry de Forest 
3aldwin, on the occasion above referred to, when he said that we 
ect our Detective Bureau, as at present constituted, through a 
clause inserted by “Abe” Gruber in a legislative enactment which 
raised the members of the detective force, then sergeants merely 
in name, to the actual rank of sergeant, and, by virtue of that rank, 
subject to removal only upon proven charges. 

As said in a report to the Mayor, the so-called police problem 
is not so difficult of solution as the solution is difficult of attain- 
ment. To quote from that document: “In my judgment two things 
are vitally necessary to enable the Police Commissioner to give to 
the citizens of New York what they need and what they are sup- 
posed to pay for: 

“ First—The Police Commissioner must have wider powers for 
promoting and reducing inspectors of police, through whom he 
must command the police force, so that the inspectors will fear 
him and not the politicians. I recommend that the office of in- 
spector of police be made a detail, at the will of the Police Com- 
missioner, from among the police captains, proper care being taken 
to safeguard the rights of the men to pay and pension. 

“ Second.—The detective work must be entirely reorganized; 
the present dead-wood gotten rid of, and the organization meth- 
ods be brought up to date. I recommend that the present Detective 
Bureau be abolished, and all the policemen detailed to it be re- 
turned to duty in the uniformed force, the rights of the men as 
to pay and pension being properly safeguarded. I recommend the 
establishment of a new Detective Bureau, recruited from two 
sources, namely: 

“(a) The uniformed police force by detail. 

“(b) Civil life, by hiring the best men to be found anywhere 
in the world, regardless of any conditions but efficiency. 

“ (a) Recruits from the police force to be detailed or remanded 
at will by the Police Commissioner, who should be authorized to 
give increased pay to a certain number, say 200, for and only 
during efficient work. 

“(b) Recruits from civil life to be engaged or discharged on 
the basis of efficiency only, at the will of the Police Commissioner 
—the number not over, say, ninety, and to be graded into two 
classes as to pay.” 

It was pointed out in that report that the Detective Bureau, 
reorganized on these lines, would give New York the best detective 
service in the English-speaking world; that the above two proposi- 
tions are vital to the successful conduct of the Police Department 
of the city of New York, and that, subordinate only to the two 
vital points, was the necessity for a Fourth Deputy Police Com- 
missioner. Two other points of the report, upon which no recom- 
mendation was made, not perhaps of first importance, but still 
necessary to enable the Police Commissioner to do his duty ef- 
fectively and free from extraneous pressure, are the extension of 
his tenure of office, and his non-liability to removal except on 
publication of reasons, although the power of removal should re- 
main both with the Mayor and the Governor. 

The Page-Prentice bills in the State Legislature, which embody 
the changes I have recommended. have had the complete’ ‘endorse- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce, the entire metropolitan press, 
a number of influential business associations, the Citizen’s Police 
Committee of Fifty, headed by R. Fulton Cutting, and the 
approval of Mayor McClellan and District - Attorney Jerome, al- 
though the latter has gone on record as believing that the in- 
spectors are too wealthy and powerful to be brought under con- 
trol. Think of that! 

The idea that this legislation will work hardship to the men 
on the force is nonsense. On the contrary, as the Citizen’s Com- 
mittee pointed out in an address to the members of the force, it 
gives the great body of policemen a better opportunity for advance- 
ment than has ever been afforded them> To captains, roundsmen, 
and patrolmen, in particular, it offers immediate and substantial 
reward for diligent and efficient service, and each individual pro- 
motion, of course, furthers the interests of every member of the 
Working foree, with the exception of the inefficient and the lag- 
gards. Consider what it means to a captain of police to have an 





inspectorship open to him so soon as he proves his capacity, or 
to a patrolman at $800 per year to see the opportunity .to step 
immediately into a $2000 position by the display of natural adapt- 
ability for detective work! 

Exaggeration aside, the police of New York are a fine lot of 
men, and fully sixty or seventy per cent. of them are honest— 
just as honest as the average man, if not more so. Among the 
others there are also some very eflicient men. Taking them 
throughout, I find that some of them are honest and incompetent, 
and that others are thoroughly competent but dishonest. There is, 
however, a large body of reasonably honest and reasonably com- 
petent men on the force, and it is with these that I am going to 
do—that I am doing now—my best work. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that in the Police Department, as elsewhere, the 
higher the rank the greater the power, and the greater the power 
the greater the temptation to dishonesty, as .the rewards are 
richer. 

To begin with the proposed changes in the Detective Bureau. 
Up to 1901 service in the bureau was a detail from another de- 
partment; but, under a legislative enactment that year, all the 
men who happened to be serving as detectives on April 1 (about 
170) were made detective-sergeants, provision being also made 
that they should retain that rank. In anticipation of a change 
in the municipal administration on the following January the 
bureau was packed, 111 more men being appointed. The bureau 
has “remained -packed ever since, for, though many of the men 
unfit for detective work have been put back on the streets or else- 
where, they still draw their higher pay, and they still hold their 
places in the Detective Bureau. The way to promotion from the 
ranks is blocked. 

Under the new conditions any patrolman or roundsman, on 
salaries ranging from $800 to $1400 per year, will be immediately 
eligible to the much higher paid detective position, and all that is 
essential for the ambitious man is to do his duty, demonstrate his 
capability, and take advantage of his opportunities. He will 
realize that at any moment his chance may come to distinguish him- 
self in such manner as to obtain the nomination to the Detective 
Bureau. He will not be compelled to wait for a vacancy until a man 
dies, or is retired for old age. There will be a vacancy just as soon 
as he proves himself more capable than the least capable man on 
the detective force, because that man will be reduced to the ranks 
and he will be put in his place. There are some very able men in 


- the bureau to-day, and there are other able men.on-the regular 


force; and when these latter are discovered and put to work with 
the former we shall have a body of detectives that will be a credit 
to the city instead of a disgrace to it. 

Almost. any citizen of New York who has done business with 
the Detective Bureau will realize the necessity for its reform. I 
know perfectly well of the large and small grafting that is con- 
tinually going on, but under present conditions it cannot be stopped. 
As things are to-day the rich man has a better chance of recover- 
ing his stolen watch than the poor man of getting back his stolen 
clothes, because there is a tip for the detective in the one case, 
and nothing for him in the other. 

There is a “system” from the bottom to the top of the police 
force. The patrolman often is an intimate friend of the saloon- 
keeper; the sergeant with the small politician; the captain with 
the gamblers and the bigger politicians, and the inspector with the 
political leaders and their moneyed associates. And this brings 
us to the climax of the police situation—the inspectors. To my 
mind Jerome’s warning to keep hands off the inspectors, because 
they cannot be whipped, should be a clarion call to battle. If 
nineteen men, under present conditions, are able to dominate the 
rest of the population of New York city the first duty of the citi- 
zen is to change those conditions. 

There is no doubt as to the great power of the inspector of 
police. He has personally seen service in every grade of the work- 
ing force, and knows its possibilities, its temptations, its strength 
and its weaknesses. The inspector is the rock against which all 
police investigations have come. The Lexow and the Mazet 
investigations demonstrated that the corruption they uncovered 
could not have existed without the knowledge of the inspectors. 
Indeed, it is impossible to perceive how dishonesty, except in spo- 
radie instances, can go on in the force without the connivance 
of the inspectors. I have reasons for knowing which ones of the 
present inspectors are honest and which ones are not. Some of 
them who have been dishonest in the past are running straight 
to-day; but that does not lead me to believe that they will always 
run straight. However, the inspectors under the old law are prac- 
tically irremovable, and if not irremovable so much time is re 
quired ag to ruin discipline. Of the numerous officers holding 
this rank who have been tried on charges, not one of those dis- 

(Continued on page 315.) 




























































































THE LONGFELLOW CENTENARY 


**Stalworth and stately in form was the man of seventy winters; 
Hearty and hale was he, an oak that is covered with snowflakes ;” 


By CAROLINE TICKNOR 


— 


— Evangeline. 








- HE Old World has its cathedrais, but America has faces 
like that,” exclaimed the author of the Simple Life, as 
he stood before Lincoln’s portrait in Philadelphia. And 
such an exclamation may well rise spontaneously to the 
lips of any. visitor from across the seas who gazes for 

the first time upon the face of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

It is “ faces like that” which are the nation’s hope and pride; 
an inspiration to its youth, a solace to its old age, and when the 
clouds gather and the prophets of ill omen point to the dark side 
of the national picture it is the memory of “ faces like that ” 
which banishes fear and foreboding. 

It is a hundred years since the birth of Longfellow, and a 
quarter ot a century since his passing, and yet the place which 
knew him so well knows him even better to-day than it did twenty- 
five‘ years ago, so absolutely has be become a part of the life and 
thought of his community. 

The Longfellow centenary is the third of a memorable trio, 
and in its celebration Cambridge has followed the example of Con- 
cord and Salem in paying enthusiastic tribute to one who was for 
years beloved and honored as her foremost citizen. Although not 
born in Cambridge, Longfellow was more continuously and _ per- 
manently identified with the place than either of her native-born 
poets—Holmes or Lowell—and his restful and beautiful home was 
assuredly the “ hub” around which all that was best in Cambridge 
revolved. 

The Emerson centenary, which took place at Concord, May 25, 
1903, was the first of this notable trio, and in voicing the attitude 
of the dwellers in Concord towards their revered “ philosopher and 
guide,” Mr. Hoar very perfectly expressed the sentiment which 
Cambridge to-day cherishes for its favorite poet: 

“ Wherever the English language is spoken throughout the world 
his fame is established and secure. . . . But we, his neighbors and 
townsmen, feel that he was ours. He chose our village as the 
place where his lifelong work was to be done. It was to our fields 
and orchards that his presence gave such value; it was our streets 
in which the children looked up to him with love, and the elders 
with reverence. He was our ornament and pride.” 

Delightfully in keeping with 
this sentiment has been the en- 
tire management of the Long- 
fellow celebration, which has 
brought to the shrine of this 
poet friendly and__ loving 
tributes from afar — from 
those fellow craftsmen whose 
sympathetic companionship he 
craved so ardently, from his 
devoted neighbors and towns- 
men who claimed him for their 


own, and from the children 
whose poet he was _ preemi- 
nently. 

The Hawthorne centenary, 


which brought to historic Con- 
cord so many pilgrims in 1904, 
was also thoroughly charac- 
teristic of the author of The 
Scarlet Letter. The exercises 
on this occasion took place at 
“The Wayside,” in the pine 
grove and on the terraces. <A 
large audience sat facing Haw- 
thorne’s favorite path, where 
had been placed, between two 
pines, a granite boulder, rough- 
hewn and massive, as it came 


from Coneord’s _ soil. The 
bronze tablet inserted in this 
boulder, which was unveiled 


by Hawthorne’s granddaugh- 
ter, bore the inscription: 

“This tablet, placed at the 
centennial exercises, July 4, 
1904, commemorates Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. He trod daily 
this path to the hill to formu- 
late, as he paced to and fro 
upon its summit. his marvel- 
lous romances.” 

In this spot, where Haw- 
thorne had spent so many se- 
eluded years, and also in the 
little hillside chapel, which 
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was the home of the famous “Concord School of Philosophy,” 
many thoughtful and appreciative words were spoken of this writer, 
who was ever in his personal relations “a man apart,” shrouded 
in mystery. It was as if the admirers of this “shy and lonely 
man” had sought him out in his own peaceful sanctum and had 
suddenly overwhelmed him with that appreciation of his genius 
which during his lifetime was bestowed so grudgingly. 

It was the happy lot of Longfellow to carry a direct appeal to 
the hearts of his wide-scattered audience, and the response was 
instantaneous; he came into his own at once, and his reward was 
both immediate and generous. 

Who can doubt that Hawthorne, whose destiny it was “ to stand 
and wait ” for that which came so quickly to his friend, had many 
despondent hours of which the other never dreamed? And yet the 
soul that was more lonely and aloof could never have endured 
with patience the wholesale adulation which was the other’s por- 
tion. To be bored and annoyed with ease and grace is a heaven- 
given quality, and one which was preeminently Longfellow’s. As 
was affirmed long since by his friend and eulogist, Professor Nor- 
ton, “his long-suffering patience was a wonder to his friends; 
it was, in truth, his sweetest charity. Bores of all nations, espe- 
cially our own, persecuted him. No man was ever before so kind 
to these moral mendicants. One day I ventured to remonstrate 
with him on his endurance of the persecutions of one of the worst 
of this class, a wretched creature, and when I had done he looked 
at me with a pleasant, reproving, humorous glance, and said, 
‘Charles, who would be kind to him if I were not?” 

Indeed, kindness and consideration towards those not near ‘or 
dear to him was one of Longfellow’s ruling characteristics, and 
in the observance of his centenary celebration the members of his 
family and .the committee in charge endeavored conscientiously to 
infuse into their plans the poet’s own spirit. It was aimed to 
make everything inclusive rather than exclusive; the literary ex- 
ercises in Sander’s Theatre were free to all that might be ac- 
commodated, only a small number of seats being reserved for 
special guests and for the members of the Cambridge Historical 
Society, under whose auspices the celebration took place, and 
Craigie House was’ thrown 
open to the inspection of vis 
itors, who reverently passed 
through those rooms and halls 
freighted with precious memo- 


ries. 
This famous old Colonia! 
mansion, where Washington 


made his headquarters for nine 
months after the battle of 
Bunker Hill, became the tem- 
porary home of Longfellow in 
1857, and his permanent dwell- 
ing- place in 1843. Here he 
spent more than forty years 
of his active and useful life, 
and here quietly breathed his 
last in 1882. This house, 
which has witnessed extraor- 
dinary changes in its 150 years 
of existence, and whose fasci- 
nating history has been of late 
so thoroughly exploited, will 
continue to be, as it has been. 
the Mecca towards which are 
journeying constantly a stream 
of interested visitors. Here 
Miss Alice Longfellow _ has 
dwelt since her father’s death. 
and here the many priceless 
things associated with him re- 
main, but little changed since 
his departure. The study is 
as it was when he lived and 
worked there. The old clock 
on the stairs still murmurs 
“Never, forever”; the  ink- 
stand that was Coleridge’s. 
and that which belonged to 
Tom Moore, are still among 
the treasures in the study, as 
are the portraits and two 
famed chairs—that spoken of 
in the “ Children’s Hour,” ani 
that made from a portion of 
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The Craigie House in Cambridge, Massachusetts, where Longfellow lived for more than Forty Years 


TIHLS HOUSE, ONCE THE HEADQUARTERS OF GENERAL WASHINGTON, IS NOW THE HOME OF TUE POET’S DAUGHTER, AND IS FILLED WITH 
PRICELESS LONGFELLOW RELICS AND MEMENTOES 


* chestnut-tree.” The latter chair, the gift of the children of Cam- 
bridge, was presented to the poet in 1879, when, despite Longfellow’s 
protest, the “ spreading chestnut-tree ” was sacrificed in order that 
srattle Street might be widened. This gift was a keen source of 
joy to Longfellow, but a sore penalty within his home, as-the poet 
gave orders that no child who wished to see the chair should be 
excluded, and for many months the tramp of countless dirty little 
feet wrought havoc in the household. Only too truly were those 
lines materialized which were inscribed around the seat of this 
carved chair: 


“And the children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door.” 


The little folks not only “ looked in,’ but walked in as well, and 
Longfellow never said them nay. His beautiful relationship with 
the world of childhood is unique in the history of poets. No other 
bard ever had so many lovers and friends among the “ little peo- 
ple,” and his poems, expressive of his love and tenderness for 
children, are among his most exquisite productions. 

In recognition of this fact the children of Cambridge were 
allowed to play a prominent part in their poet’s centenary cele- 
bration. “ Longfellow day” was observed with appropriate ex- 
ercises in all the schools of Cambridge, and every child was asked 
to write some little sketch or essay about the poet. Then came 
the “ Children’s Hour,” held in the new lecture-hall on Kirkland 
Street on the afternoon of February 27, at four o'clock. This 





A Page of One of Longfellow’s Letters illustrated by Himself 
THE LETTER WAS WRITTEN FROM VIENNA, AND BEARS DATE OF JANUARY 3, 1829. LONGFELLOW, WHO WAS THEN TWEN'IY-TWO YEARS 
‘OLD, WAS STUDYING IN EUROPE TO PREPARE HIMSELF FOR THE SMITH PROFESSORSHIP OF MODERN LANGUAGES AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
WHICH HE HELD FOR SEVENTEEN YEARS, SUCCEEDING GEORGE TICKNOR, THE HISTORIAN 
. Printed by permission of B, H. Ticknor 
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Longfellow’s Birthplace in Portland, Maine 
HERE THE POEL WAS BORN ON FEBRUARY 27, 1807 


meeting, throngei with children of the grammar grades of the 
publie schools, was a beautiful and most impressive tribute. 
Bishop Lawrence presided over this gathering; there were appropri- 
ate musie accompanying Longfellow’s words, and readings from 
his works by Professor Copeland, of Harvard. 

It was from the children of Cambridge that Longfellow received 
a thrilling ovation on the occasion of his last public appearance. 
This was in Sander’s Theatre on December 28, 1880, at the cele- 
bration of the 250th anniversary of the founding of Cambridge. 
Here he and his brother poet Ilolmes stood up to receive a storm 
of applause from a thousand school children in the audience. 
Against his uniform custom, Longfellow responded with a speech 
to the children, thanking them again for their gift to him. At 
the close of the exercises the children pressed about their dear 
friend in crowds, begging for his signature. His patience was in- 
exhaustible, and when the dinner hour came he told all who had 
not received an autograph to come to his house for one. And so 
his final public word was to the children as he stood for the last 
time on the same platform in Sander’s Theatre where, on Febru- 
ary 27, so notable a company of his compeers assembled to do him 
honor. 

It was an evening of inspiration to all who were privileged to 
be present at this gathering, so characteristic of the one in whose 
name it was assembled. There were the few remaining old friends 
who had belonged to that beloved intimate circle; there were those 
younger writers, gathered from far and near, to whose budding 
careers he had been such an inspiration; there were his school 
children; and filling a large part of the auditorium was his faith- 
ful, adoring public. 

It was an especial satisfaction to listen to the appreciative words 
of the chairman, Professor Charles Eliot Norton (Longfellow’s 
close friend for forty years), who had for this occasion published 
a charming memoir of the poet coupled with autobiographical 
poems intended for the use of school children. The eloquent ad- 
dress of Mr. William Dean Howells was admirably supplemented 
by Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s poem, and by the notable tributes 
offered by President Eliot and Colonel Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson. An interesting feature of the evening’s entertainment was 
the production of a cantata, “'The Village Blacksmith,” adapted 
from ~ Longfellow’s poem, which was effectively rendered by a 
chorus selected from the public schools of Cambridge. 

Among the various memorials, the Longfellow exhibition at the 
Cambridge public library is worthy of particular mention, as is 
also the commemorative bronze medal designed by Mr. Bela L. 
Pratt, of whose work as a sculptor Boston is justly proud. Two 
hundred copies of the medal have been issued for sale, though a 
few will be reserved to be given later as prizes in the schools for 
essays upon the poet’s life and works. 

The Longfellow exhibition at the Cambridge library contains 
portraits, early and rare editions, MSS., and other memorabilia of 
ihe poet. Among the many interesting things exhibited is a bound 
volume of letters from those English admirers who wrote after 
the death of Longfellow to urge that a bust of him be placed in 
their own “ Poet’s Corner.” This book, containing the American 
poet’s credentials to a niche in Westminster Abbey, is well worth 
more than a passing glance, for it brings home to all a realization 
of the marvellous popularity of the “ American Laureate” in 
England, where he is said to be far more widely read than their 
own ‘Tennyson. 

One little pencilled note, which has turned up among the nu- 
merous memorials and reminders of the poet, is worth quoting 
as emphasizing the writer’s keen regret that he had never seen the 
beautiful Arcadian country which he had painted so truthfully and 
vividly. It reads: 

CAMBRIDGE, 1875. 

“My DEAR stR—I have had the pleasure of receiving from Mr. 
Hummell the two canes which you were kind enough to send me as 
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a@ souvenir of Arcadia, and hasten to thank you for this mark of 
your regard. It has never been my good fortune to see the beauti- 
ful country which you pass through daily, and I fear I shall never 
see it, save in imagination. All the more shall I prize the branch 
of apple-tree from Grandpré, and the white-ash cane from the top 
of Blomidon. Pm 

“T beg you to accept my cordial thanks for your kindness in 
sending them, and believe me, 

Yours very truly. 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW.” 


It has been many times recorded that the plot of “ Evangeline ” 
was first the property of Hawthorne, to whom it did not especially 
appeal. The tale. recounted at the poet’s dinner-table impressed 
him instantly with its poetic possibilities, and he gladly availed 
himself of the touching Arcadian picture to which Hawthorne so 
willingly waived claim. This was but one of the many links which 
bound together these two warm friends, so different in their genius 
and their personalities. Longfellow was one of the first to per- 
ceive the value of the other’s inimitable work, and probably did 
more than any other fellow craftsman to elicit public appreciation 
of Hawthorne’s writings. 

The literary pilgrim seeks for the memorials of Longfellow not 
only in Cambridge, but also in his birthplace, Portland, Maine, 
where many travellers annually journey to the quaint old structure 
where the poet first saw the light. It is a high three-story wooden 
dwelling, exhibiting a cleaner and more respectable exterior than 
do the majority of its neighbors, and a placard at one corner pro 
claims it the birthplace of the poet. Much more presentable and 
interesting to the visitor is the Longfellow mansion on Congress 
Street, in this same city, where the three-story brick house, 
shaded by some fine old elms, speaks the importance of its old- 
time associations. Another memorial of the poet in his native 
town is the bronze statue in State Street, where four roads meet. 
He sits here with placid dignity, his cloak drawn about him, and 
the visitor who explores the picturesque city of his birth soon 
comes to the conclusion that all roads lead to Longfellow itt Port- 
land. 

At the centennial exercises for Emerson, and also when the 
throngs gathered to do homage to the memory of Hawthorne, 
Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson paid feeling tribute to the 
departed, as he did again upon the evening of the 27th, when, at 
the opening of his address, he offered the following brief character- 
ization of one loved as his teacher, his friend, neighbor, and fellow 
author. He said: 

“We have met this evening to pay tribute to one who had, 
among all American authors of his time, the most attractive com- 

(Continued on page 315.) 





























The-Bust of Longfellow in Westminster Abbey 
PLACED IN POET’S CORNER BY ENGLISH ADMIRERS OF THE POET 
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The Kaiser (on the extreme Left) and his Five Sons on their Way to the Arsenal in Berlin on the Kaiser’s Birthday, a few Days 
after the Triumph of the Government in the recent Elections 
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4 Georg von Volimar, one of the Leaders of the Social Democrat Party in Southern Germany, leaving the Polling-place in Munich after 
: voting in the recent Elections. Herr von Vollmar, who has been a Member of the Reichstag for years, has been reelected from Munich 
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NEW YORK’S ARCHITECTURAL NEEDS 
FOR BEAUTY AND CONVENIENCE 


By WHITNEY WARREN 








OR one reason or another, the problem of bettering the con- 
dition of the city of New York architecturally—by archi- 
tecturally meaning the making of it a more livable and 
more agreeable city, a city where life is easy, communica- 
tion and circulation convenient and ample, amusement and 

recreation inexpensive and in evidence—this problem seems to 
have been looked upon and fought against as one of a more or less 
impossible nature. As a matter of fact, when we think of the 
modern transformation of Rome, a city about three thousand years 
old, with traditions attached to every inch of it, and which in later 
years has been absolutely transformed; Paris, which, at the begin- 
ning of the last century, was a mass of twisted narrow streets, 
indescribably filthy; London, which at the present moment is un- 
dergoing vast modifications—when we think of what these cities 
are doing successfully, the problem of New York, an unfinished 
and, in many parts, an uncommenced city, a city in a state of 
transition, anything, almost, seems possible. 

There is a great deal to be said in favor of its layout, which 
is not as bad as many would have us suppose. After all, with 
the exception of the lack of one or two diagonal streets in opposi- 
tion to Broadway, and a few centres of distribution, nothing could 
be more simple or more direct than its actual plan. As time goes 
on, the esthetic evils with which we have to live at the present 
moment will undoubtedly disappear, such as the elevated railroad, 
for instance, which will be done away with and supplanted by sub- 
ways when the value of property along its lines points to the 
wisdom of such a step. 

The monumental side of the city is typified by the terrific de- 
velopment of public and private enterprise. There is no city in 
the world where such monuments are being continually erected as 
they are with us. An unfortunate feature of the public edifices, 
which in most instances are really magnificent buildings, is that, 
from a false economical sense on the part of the “ City Fathers,” 
they are too often relegated to side streets, instead of being placed 
in conspicuous places, where their beauty might tend to enhance 
the general effect of the city. From the nature of their construc- 
tion these monuments, civic and private, are everlasting, and in 
the future the stranger will visit our city wondering at the daring 
of the man of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, who invented 
the sky-scraper, about which so much harm has been said, when 
necessity presented itself. At that moment the veneer of time will 
have lent its patine, buildings will harmonize, and the ensemble 
will be of a picturesqueness comparable to that of medieval 
Florence, as it is seen to-day. Undoubtedly it will never have the 
feeling of the monotonous majesty of Paris, but it will have an 
individuality that no-other city will possess, and there is no rea- 
son why certain portions of it should not affect an aspect quite 
indicative of their purpose, namely, residential, manufacturing, 
or business. 

At the present moment the most important feature in the de- 
velopment of the city is the proper connecting of the different 
boroughs. Certainly, as far as the boroughs themselves are con- 
cerned, this is vital. Brooklyn must have a dignified and monu- 
mental arrival, indicated, it would seem to be, where the present 
Brooklyn and Manhattan bridges meet—something such as is pro- 
posed by the City Improvement Commission in its report just 
presented to Mayor McClellan. 

In architecture, the moral effect of a proper entrance to a house 
is tremendous. First impressions are lasting. Even in this age 
of elevators one’s impression of the people who live in a house is 
greatly influenced by the dignity of the entrance and the departure 
of the staircase in it. How much more so is the importance of a 
city conveyed to the stranger upon arriving in it through a proper 
and dignified entrance. 

The Bridge Plaza, as presented by the City Improvement Com- 
mission, provides for an arrival into Brooklyn which can equal in 
magnificence, in beauty and in simplicity, the place of St. Peter’s 
in Rome, or that of La Concorde in Paris. This is proposed in a 
district inexpensive to acquire at the present moment, and part 
of which happens already to be condemned for a park. Surely no 
approach should be more magnificent than that of Brooklyn from 
our great bridges. One should have a feeling of awe upon ap- 
proaching them, so great are these monuments; and yet, as they 

now stand, they are so cleverly hidden that even when one is 
beneath them one scarcely realizes their existence. 

From this plaza it is proposed to cut three great avenues, one 
connecting with Flatbush Avenue, another approaching the City 
Hall of Brooklyn, and a third the Navy-Yard, thus making this 
the distributing centre of Brooklyn. 

Another most important problem of the present moment is the 
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approach of the new Blackwells Island Bridge. It is impossible 
to exaggerate the importance of the approach to this monument 
from the New York side. The very existence of the Borough 
of Queens depends upon it. No makeshifts, such as have been 
proposed, should be tolerated. There is but one solution— 
the condemnation of the blocks between Fifty-ninth and Sixtietl 
streets, at least between Third Avenue, where the bridge starts, 
and Fifth Avenue, and preferably continuing as far as the North 
River, thus making a great transversal avenue connecting the west 
of the city with Long Island City, and in the future, by a bridge 
across the Hudson, with New Jersey. 

At the outset this seems unpardonably extravagant, but when 
one thinks that the avenue opened would be one of the finest in 
the world—it might, for the sake of comparison, be likened to the 
Champs Elysées of Paris—with, at each end, the greatest monument 
existing, a bridge, the increase of value in property on each side 
of this avenue would be such as to much more than entirely pay 
for the improvement. 

Here it is wise to state that bridges of the future should be 
destined and designed only to take such traffic as must needs be 
taken care of in the open air, all trolley and railroad movement 
being disposed of in tunnels. 

Two notable examples of where this should be practised will 
present themselves shortly, namely, the bridge referred to above, 
which must be constructed across the Hudson, and which should 
take care simply of the pedestrian and wagon traffic, and also in 
the case of the proposed reconstruction of the present Brooklyn 
Bridge. This bridge is in good condition, doing an immense work, 
and should be aided by being paralleled by a tunnel extending 
from Canal Street on the North River to the proposed Bridge Plaza 
in Brooklyn, thus greatly relieving the present New York terminal 
by tapping traffic’ at all points west of the Second Avenue Elevated. 
Any other attempt to increase its efficiency will only increase the 
confusion and disorder already existing. 

The municipality, moreover, should do something not 
towards helping to protect and welcome those who come to it from 
its outskirts. It should also recognize and aid the efforts which 
our great railroads are now engaged in, by improving the circula- 
tion about the commodious and monumental stations these great 
companies are building. Think what the impression of a stranger 
must be on arriving, at the present moment, under the elevated 
railway at the Grand Central Station, or at the Pennsylvania 
Station at the foot of West Twenty-third Street! The city should 
undoubtedly, before it is too late, condemn certain properties about 
these great termini which are now in the course of construction; 
this for dignity’s sake and in order to provide. proper circulation 
for its inhabitants and its visitors. The city has acknowledged 
this need in one instance, that of the ‘“ Chelsea Improvement,” 
where in future all transatlantic passengers will land. There, 
through Commissioner Bensel of the Dock Department, is to be 
provided a dignified and imposing landing-place. 

The project to relieve the congestion at Forty-second Street and 
Fifth Avenue is too simple and too imperative to require com- 
ment, as is also the one for increasing the width of the roadway 
and sidewalks of Fifth Avenue by the suppression of the useless 
area-line. ~ 

The suggestion which Mayor McClellan made -some time ago to 
appoint a city architect is an excellent one. The power of this 
architect should be absolutely administrative, and should be a 
check for all problems relating to the life of the city. The plan 
of the city should be under his supervision, and all traffic problems. 
as well as building problems, should be submitted to him, for it 
is the business of the architect and his training to know and study 
the movements of the population. These problems are too often 
given to engineers to work out, and it should be remembered that 
the engineers’ province is to provide the means of execution, not 
the planning. Had this been done in the case of present bridges 
they would never have been placed where they now are, and the 
congestion now shown would never have existed. 

The Commission, in making its report, has occupied itself only 
with the big problems of the future of the city. In many instances 
the amount of money necessary to be expended would be large, 
but the Commission has realized in its recommendations only such 
improvements as will, by future increase of taxable values, . very 
much more than pay the city for moneys expended. 

This is the story of all cities in which the spirit of civic pride 
has been such as to encourage the authorities to endeavor by im- 
proving and beautifying their dwelling-place to increase its moral 
and elevating influence upon the country of which it happens to 
be the metropolis. , 
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THE PROPOSED WIDENING AND RECONSTRUCTI 


THE PLANS or THE NEW YORK 
THE EAST RIVER FOR THE 


ON OF EAST FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 


CITY IMPROVEMENT COMMISSION CONTEMPLATE THE REMOVAL OF THE BLOCKS BETWEEN FIFTY-NINTH AND 
CONSTRUCTION oF A BOULEVARD TO 


SIXTIETII STREETS, FROM FIFTH AVENUE 
THE ENTRANCE ¢ THE BLACKWELLS ISLAND PRIDGE. TRIMMED FOLIAGE ARCADES ARE A FEATURE OF THE PLAN 


York City Improvement Commission 


Drawn by Vernon Howe Bailey from the official Ss of the New 
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DESIGN FOR A PLAZA IN BROOKLYN WHICH IS TO BE THE FOCAL 
POINT OF TWO BRIDGE APPROACHES 


FROM THE BROOKLYN AND NEW MANTATTAN BRIDGES. OTHER NEW STREETS WOULD RADIATE FROM IT, THE PRINCIPAI. ONE BEING 
FROM THE NAVY YARD TO THE CITY HALL. IT IS INTENDED THAT PUBLIC BUILDINGS SHOULD ENCLOSE THE PLAZA 


Drawn by Vernon Howe Bailey from the official plans of the New York City Improvement Commission 
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A PLAN FOR THE SOLUTION OF ONE OF NEW YORK’S 
PERPLEXING CROSS-TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


THE NEW YORK CITY IMPROVEMENT COMMISSION PLANS TO ELIMINATE THE CROWDING AND DELAY INCIDENT TO THE 
MEETING OF THE TWO GREAT CURRENTS OF TRAFFIC AT THE CROSSING OF FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SECOND STREET 
BY SO LOWERING FORTY-SECOND STREET AS TO PERMIT IT TO PASS, WITH EASY GRADE, BENEATHL THE AVENUE 


-Drawn by Vernon Howe Bailey from the official plans of the New York City Improvement Commission 
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BY LEONID ANDREIEFF 


A STORY 
VII 


N the next few days no letters came. The sendings stopped 
abruptly, as by preconcerted action, and the silence that fol- 
lowed held something sinister and unusual. ‘The sudden ces- 
sation gave the feeling that the end was not yet come, that 
somewhere in the void something was taking its course, that 

a new phase had entered into the thought and was shaping things 
in secret. And time sped by; with a swoop of its mighty pinions— 
each upward swing a day, each downward sweep a night! 

Twice “the Pike” had interviewed her Excellency at a most un- 
usual hour. He scolded the man in the anteroom who helped him off 
with his coat, rowing him in energetic whispers as though he were 
one of his own policemen or a cabby. And when the coat was off 
and he was drawing on his fresh white gloves he bent his sleek 
head condescendingly to the fellow’s side-whiskers, gnashed his 
musty, tobacco-stained teeth, and held his half-gloved hand, with 
fingers dangling limp, close over his nose (he always did this at 
the slightest contact with a lackey) ; then assuming the manner of 
a man of the world, he mounted the stairs. 

Formerly he would never have dared to scold the Governor’s 
servants, but now things were come to sucha pass that he not only 
did, but must! Last night a highly suspicious character had been 
arrested by one of the secret agents close to the entrance of the 
palace. At a distance he had followed the Governor on his accus- 
tomed morning stroll; then had hung about the place all day, 
peering in at the basement windows, hiding behind the trees, and 
conducting himself in a most suspicious manner. On his arrest 
they found neither weapons, papers, nor any other treasonable 
articles about him; and they recognized him as the suburbanite 
|patikoff—furrier by trade. His statements were vague and shifty. 
He asserted that he had only passed the house once, and seemed to 
be hiding something. On searching his quarters they found but a 
few rotten skins, a boy’s fur coat, unfinished, and other appurte- 
nances of his trade. Household goods there were none; no weapons, 
no papers. The case seemed in the highest degree mysterious. None 
of the Governor’s household—the lodgekeeper nor any one else— 
had observed him, though he had passed the main entrance at least 
a dozen times. 

In the night a spy tried the door to test the matter, and finding 
it unlocked, walked into the porter’s ledge, scratched his name on 
the wall as a proof of his presence, and then walked out again 
unnoticed. The gatekeeper pleaded forgetfulness as his excuse 
for not locking up... . “ But at such a time, when such an attempt 
was to be expected, that sort of carelessness was unpardon- 
able!” 

“T’m in an awful fix, your Excellency,” complained “the Pike ” 
to the Governor’s lady, laying his white-gloved hand on his scented 
breast. ‘ His Excellency won’t listen to the idea of a body-guard! 
The Secret Service men are dog-tired (excuse the expression) with 
their everlasting trotting after him ... and to tell you the truth, 
it’s all nonsense, anyway, because the first scoundrel that comes 
along could catch him around the corner, or hit his Excellency 
with a stone over the wall. . . . If anything should happen—which 
God forbid!—people will say, ‘The chief of police is to blame! 
The chief of police did not watch out!’ What can I do against 
iis Excellency’s damned stubbornness? Excuse the expression, 
your Excellency ... but faney the position I’m in! It really is 
too ...! TIl bid you good day, your Excellency!” 

It developed that “the Pike” had prepared a programme. The 
Governor was to get a few months’ furlough and travel for his 
health—any one of the foreign baths would do. Things were quiet 
in the city now, and he was in high favor at St. Petersburg— 
there would be no trouble on that score. 

“Otherwise I can guarantee nothing, your Excellency!” con- 
tinued the chief, with feeling. ‘“ Human powers have their limits, 
your Excellency, and I tell you frankly I cannot answer for any- 
thing! .... After two or three months it will all happily be 
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forgotten, and then—welcome home, your Excellency. It will he 
just the season of the Italian opera — we'll give a gala perform. 
ance!—and then his Excellency can take his walks abroad to his 
heart’s content!” 

“What nonsense about the opera!” said the Governor’s lady; 
yet she approved of the proposition, as she herself was most 
uneasy. 

On his way out, the chief of police stopped at the lodge to bully 
the porter again. , 2 

“Tl teach you! .... I'll make your chin-whiskers stand up! 
You fat-faced fool! .... He grows chin-whiskers like a Lord 
Chancellor—the son of a gun!—and thinks he doesn’t have to 
lock the door! I'll make you dance! You!” .... 

That evening Maria Petrovna begged her husband to take her 
abroad with the children. 

“Oh, please, Pievna—won’t you?” she said, in her tired voice, 
her eyes drooping under their long, dark lashes. Her face was 
thickly powdered, and her yellow, flabby cheeks dangled like a 
pointer’s as she shook her head. ‘“ You know I’ve not been at all 
well lately, and, really, I must go to Carlsbad.” 

“Can’t you and the children go without me?” 

“Ah, but no, Pievna! What makes you talk like that? Id 
be so worried if you were not there. Please!” 

She did not say what would worry her—her object was clear 
without that. To her great surprise, Peter Iljitch readily agreed 
to the plan, though under ordinary circumstances her mere men- 
tion of a wish called forth his opposition . . . at least that used to 
be their way! 

“They certainly can’t lay that to cowardice,” thought the Gov- 
ernor. “It isn’t any plan of mine—and maybe she really does 
need a cure. She looks as yellow as a lemon. Besidés, there's 
always plenty of time for them to kill me! ... and if they don’t 
attempt anything it will prove that I am right and they are wrong. 
... Then [Il resign—and then I shall build the finest kind of a 
conservatory.” 

Even while these thoughts were passing he was. convinced that 
he would neither have the trip nor the conservatory. That was 
why he had given such prompt assent. And after he had con- 
sented he forgot the circumstances immediately, as though they 
did not concern him in the least. He hesitated for a long time 
about the arrangements for his furlough, set the date, changed 
it, and then forgot the thing completely till two days after the 
time he had appointed. Then again he named a day... but again 
he forgot it deliberately. Moreover, his wife, whose mind was com- 
pletely set at rest at the mere idea of their departure, did not 
urge him to hurry—she had her fall wardrobe to finish, and tailors 
and dressmakers took all her time . . . besides, Cissy was not nearly 
ready. . 

In the lonely silence surrounding the Governor since the sud- 
den stopping of the letters, he felt something incomplete—like the 
echo of a soft voice in the distance; as if he sat in an empty 
room, with some one speaking behind the wall, the vibrations of 
whose voice could be felt: but not heard. And when another letter 
came—a final belated letter—he went forward to take it as 
though he had long been expecting it, and was much surprised to 
see that it was in a slender, delicately tinted envelope, with a 
forget-me-not stamped on the back. But it did not come in the 
morning. like all the other letters which had been posted the 
night before, but with the evening mail, showing that it had heen 
written the same day. The note-paper was of the same pale shade, 
and was also stamped with the blue forget-me-not. The writing 
was painstaking and distinct; the lines slanted heavily, as though 
the writer were not quite sure of her syllables, and rather than 
divide the words, ran them down the page in a small, cramped 
hand. At times she began to write down-hill long before the end 
of the line, in tiny little letters, in the evident fear that she 
would not have room for the rest of the sentence. And the words 
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all seemed to be coasting down the snowy page—the smallest ones 
in front on their little sleds. 

The letter was signed, * A School Girl.” 

“j,ast night I dreamed about your funeral, and I am going to 
write you about it—even if it isn’t right, and if it does harm the 
poor workmen and the little girls that. you killed! But you're a 
poor old man yourself, and so I’m writing you this letter. 

“| dreamed that you were not buried in a black coffin, as all 
older people are, but in a white one, like the ones for little girls— 
and it was policemen that went down Moscowa Street carrying 
your coffin, and they didn’t carry it with their hands, but on their 
heads. And a great crowd of policemen walked behind. But none 
of your friends were there, and none of the people in the city. 
And all the doors and windows were barred when you were c¢ar- 
ried by—as they are at night! 

“] was so frightened that I waked up, and began to think about 
it—and that is what I am going to write you about... . I 
thought maybe there is no one at all who will ery for you when 
you are dead. The people in your house are all hard and selfish, 
and only care about themselves; and perhaps when you die they'll 
be glad, because they think then they can be Governor! I do not 
know your wife, but I don’t believe there can he very many gentle 
and kind ladies in those circles of pleasure and pride. 

“No respectable people would ever go to your funeral, of course, 
for they are all angry at the way you treated the. workmen... 
and one man even said they wanted to put you out ef the club, 
but they were afraid of the government! .... Masses won’t do 
any good, because you know yourself our Bishop would just as 
soon say a Mass for a dead dog if he got money enough for it.-. . . 
And when IT think that you probably know all this without my 
telling vou, then I feel very sorry for you—as if you were really 
a friend of mine! I’ve only seen you twice: once on Moscowa 
Street—but that was long ago; and the second time at our school 
exhibition, when you drove up with the Bishop . . . but of course 
you wouldn’t remember me then! ... and I promise you faith- 
fully that [’l] pray for you, and that I'll ery over you as though 
I really had been your daughter, because I am very, very sorry 
for you! 

“P. S.—Please burn this letter! 
you!” 

He loved that little schoolgirl]! 

Late that night, just before going to bed, he stepped out on to 
the baleony—that same baleony from which he had given the 
signal with his white handkerchief! The cold fall rains had already 
set in, and the night was black and dismal. In this heavy au- 
tumnal darkness one felt how far away the sun was, how long it 
had been gone, and how late the dawn would be. Far to the 
left, in the driveway, burned two bright lanterns with reflectors, 
and their white light penetrated the darkness, vet did not banish 
it—there it still lay, quiet, close, ponderous. 

The city doubtless 
slept already, for not 
a lighted window was 
to be seen, and no 
wheels sounded in the 
dim-lit streets. Un- 
der one of the lan- 
terns something 
gleamed vaguely— 
probably a puddle. 

School has closed 
for the day, and she 
no doubt has long 
since done her lessons, 
and now sleeps quiet- 
ly somewhere in this 
black, silent space— 
whence they send 
their letters with their 
threats, whence his 
death is about to 
come! But there, too, 
lives this little child 
who sleeps just now, 
but who will weep for 
him when his time 
comes. 

How quiet it is, how 
dark, how silent! 


VIII © 

Two weeks before 
the Governor’s death 
a linen-eovered pack- 
age was handed in to 
the Government House 
—its value declared 
at three rubles. It 
proved to be an in- 
fernal machine—a 
oomb intended to ex- 
plode on being opened. 
But it was badly 
made hy the unskilled 
hands of one who had 
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something sinister and terrifying, as if blind death had stretched 
forth his hand and was fumbling clumsily about in the dark. 

The police sounded the alarm, and Maria Petrovna insisted upon 
her husband’s wiring to Petersburg that very day to ask for 
sick leave. She herself drove first to the tailor’s, and then wrote 
her son a long letter full of horrors—all in French. 

A strange and radical change had come over the Governor. In 
place of the man they used to know appeared an entirely new 
figure. No one knew precisely when the change came about, and 
in the main he seemed the same; but upon his face had dawned such 
an expression of righteousness it seemed a new countenance. He 
smiled where formerly he would have been grave, and frowned 
where he had been wont to smile; he was bored and indifferent 
where. he used to be attentive and animated. He was horribly 
candid in thé expression of his feelings. When he chose he was 
silent; left the room when he felt inclined, and turned his back 
when people bored him. 

Those who had counted for years on his liking and friendship, 
who knew all his thoughts and moods, felt themselves suddenly 
neglected—quite shoved aside—and could no longer understand his 
feelings and fancies. All the bows and smiles and cordial greet- 
ings had suddenly disappeared—the little ceremonious forms of 
politeness—* If you will be so good, my dear fellow!” “ I am vastly 
obliged to you, my dear ‘sir!”—which had seemed like second 
nature to him, he dropped completely; and people were taken 
aback at the remarkable, even alarming, originality of his new 
So animals, accustomed to looking on a man’s apparel 
as the person himself, might be taken aback at the sight of a 
naked figure. 

He had simply ceased to be polite—and directly the bond was 
broken which had held him throughout many years to his wife, 
his children, his associates, as though it had only been made of 
smiles and compliments, and had vanished together with the cere- 
monious kissing of the hand. He did not judge them, he did not 
hate them; found nothing new or repulsive in them—they simply 
fell out of his soul, as decayed teeth crumble in the mouth, as 
the hair falls out, as a dead skin is sloughed off — painlessly, 
quietly, without an effort. When the veil of custom and _ polite- 
ness fell from him he stood there forsaken and aloof; yet he did 
not even feel it, as though loneliness had been his natural state 
throughout his long, eventful life. 

He forgot his morning greetings, he forgot to say good-niglit; 
and when his wife held out her hand, or his daughter Cissy lifted 
her smooth forehead to his lips, he was not quite sure what to do 
with the hand or the forehead. When guests came to luncheon— 
the Vice-Governor and his wife, or Kosloff—he did not rise or bow 
or smile, but went hastily on with his meal, and when he had 
finished he did not ask to be excused, but simply rose and left 
the room. 

* Where Please stay with us; we are 

30 lonely. They’ll bring 
the coffee soon.” 

He answered calmly, 
“No; I’d rather go 
to my study. I don’t 
want any coffee,” and 
the rudeness of the 
answer was lost in 
its candor and sim- 
plicity. 

He cared nothing 
about Cissy’s new 
elcthes, did not greet 
the guests of the 
house, let her Excel- 
leney invent excuses 
for his absence, had 
nothing to do with 
society, and refused 
to accept statements 
without an explana- 
tion of motives. Twice 
a week he received pe- 
titioners, and listened 
to each attentively, 
with an interest that 
seemed even a trifle 
rude, as he inspected 
the petitioner from 
head to foot. “ Are 
you convinced that it 
will be better so?” he 
asked, after he had 
listened patiently ; 
and when the aston- 
ished man had given 
an affirmative answer, 
he promised immedi- 
ately to grant his re- 
quest. In these days 
he never considered 
the possibility of over- 
stepping the limits of 
his powers, or else he 
had an_ exaggerated 
impression of them; 
at all events, he often 
decided matters which 
were quite out of his 
province. The new 
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Governor, in consequence, had many difficulties with the entangle- 
ments that resulted—all the more so as some of the questions were 
of the most complex and illegal character. 

In order to dispel her husband’s gloom, Maria Petrovna often 
came to his study, felt of his forehead to see if he were feverish, 
and began to talk about their trip. But he held her off with 
blunt, directness. 

“Yes; very well; run along now! I would rather be alcne. 
You have your own room, and I don’t bother you there!” 

“ Ah, how you have changed, Pievna!” 

“Nonsense! Nonsense!” he said, in his gruffest tones, leaning 
his back up against the cold stove. “ Do go and make that pug of 
yours shut up. You can’t hear a thing in the whole house for 
his barking!” 

Of all his former habits, card-playing was the only one which 
he still enjoyed. Twice a week he had his whist, and he played 
for small stakes with keen and evident pleasure. He was a 
thoughtful, clever player, and if his partner revoked he called him 
down in proper shape—* What are you thinking of, my dear sir? 
I led diamonds!” flashed out his cool, clear voice, hard and cutting 
as the diamond itself; and Maria Petrovna, in the next room, 
hearing her husband’s voice, would smile her tired smile and shake 
her head sadly. Her yellow cheeks hung flabby as a_pointer’s, 
the powder stood out on her face, and her heavy, bulging brown- 
ish lids rose and fell like iron shutters in a shop window. At 
this moment it seemed to her, as it did to all the others, utterly 
impossible that a person who could play cards like that could be 
assassinated. 

Through the two long weeks before his death he simply waited. 
Doubtless he had other feelings besides —thoughts of the daily 
routine, his surroundings, his past; the stale, old thoughts of a 
man whose body and mind are long since fossilized. Probably he 
thought of the workmen and that sad, awful day—but all these 
reflections were vague and superficial, and vanished as they came, 
like the light wind’s ripple on the river; and again, as before, 
the still, dark waters of his fathomless soul stood calm in silent 
waiting. It was as though politeness and habit only had united 
him to his mental processes, and when ceremony and custom van- 
ished his ideas fled too. He was as isolated in his brain as he 
was in his family. 

As usual, he rose at seven, had his cold shower, drank his milk, 
and at eight o’clock took his accustomed stroll. Each time he 
crossed the threshold of his palace he felt that he should never 
return—that the two hours’ walk would prolong itself into an 
eternal wandering through the unknown. With his red - lined 
general’s cloak, tall, broad-shouldered, his gray head high with 
soldierly bearing, he marched through the city for two long hours 
like a stately ghost. Past wooden houses dark with mould, past 
countless gates and empty squares, past shops whose clerks, shiv- 
ering in the brisk morning air, bowed slavishly. Whether the 
pale October sun shone out, or the fine, cold rain trickled down, 
unfailingly he rose and followed his orbit—a sad, majestic wan- 
derer of the town, seeking death at the head of his column. 
Forward he marched through mire and puddle, the scarlet lining 
of his overcoat reflected in the mud; forward through the streets, 
not noticing policemen’s salutes or horses—and a _bird’s-eye 
view of his daily road of suspense would have shown an ex- 
traordinary tracery of short, straight lines, crossing and _ recross- 
ing in a hopeless tangle. He seldom glanced to right or left, and 
never looked behind. Yet scarcely even saw what was before him, 
so sunk was he in the depths of his dark forebodings. He rarely 
acknowledged greetings. and many a startled eye encountered his 
passing glance—direct, unseeing, and yet so penetrating. 

Long after he was dead and buried, and the new Governor, a 
smiling young man surrounded by Cossack guards, drove rapidly 
through the city in his equipage of state, many recalled these last 
two long weeks of his pilgrimage—the gray-haired ghost in the 
general’s uniform, marching through the mire with upright car- 
riage, the scarlet lining of his cloak glancing in the puddles, and 
followed by the hoary old law, “ A life for a life!” 

The crush and the jostling curiosity of the main streets wearied 
him, and he preferred to lose himself in the silent, squalid alleys, 
with their tiny three-room cottages, their broken fences, and slip- 
pery wooden sidewalks. Throughout these days he had but one 
desire—to go the length and breadth of Kawathaja Lane. But he 
could not bring himself to gratify this wish; it seemed too horri- 
ble, too painful, more painful than death itself! And a thrill of 
wonder came over him as he thought that earlier in September he 
had driven down the lane quite fearlessly,“and had even wished 
that he might meet some one of the people to speak to them in 
passing. 

But one spot he never neglected. This was the street that led 
to the seminary, where each morning, just at nine, it swarmed 
with little schoolgirls. Forgetting his usual haste, he strode along 
here like some good-natured, whimsical old general, out for his 
morning walk. He nodded to them as they came—the big girls 
first, stately, tall, and dignified; then the little ones. with their 
short brown skirts and their huge knapsacks—and they shyly 
answered his greeting. His near-sighted eyes could not distin- 
guish their faces. Large and small, in groups they came, and 
they seemed to him like a cluster of rosy petals. As the last one 
passed he smiled his quiet ironical smile, a sly twinkle in his eye 
meanwhile, and then at the next corner he was transformed again 
into the silent, stately ghost, seeking death at the head of his 
column. 

At first two spies, at their chief’s command, trailed him at a dis- 
tance; but he did not observe them, as he never looked back. For 
some days they conscientiously followed his devious paths, but soon 
tired of it—it seemed so foolish to run after a man who was 
hanging about the most dangerous spots in such an idiotic way— 
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so they stopped now and again at some friendly shop to gossip 
with a policeman, dropped in at an ale-house, and often lost sixzht 
of their charge for hours at a time. “It’s all the same—theve’s 
nothing to do, anyway!” said one of them, apologetically. He jiad 
the smug shaven face of a priest, and seemed a prosy old jul, 
He was gulping down a hot pdté, and although he had not quite 
swallowed the first, he was already reaching for the second, 
“When a man’s in his dotage, and runs into the trap him-clf, 
what are you going to do with him . . .- will you kindly tell 1.7” 

“Oh, it’s only for form’s sake,’ said the barkeeper. 

“And how about ‘the Pike’?” asked the second spy, a gloomy 
man, who had seen better days, but was given to drink, and liad 
been caught cheating at cards. Growling like a dog over his bone, 
he devoured everything in sight, drinking vodka steadily me.n- 
while; and though he was never drunk, yet he never stopped 
drinking. 

“What about ‘ the Pike’? 
angels from heaven!” 

“He acts like a horse in a fire—take him out of his stall, and 
he rears and plunges. He’d sooner burn up than leave the stable!” 
said. the barkeeper. 

“No, he knows we aren’t angels,” 
sigh. 

And, in fact, they had very little in common with angels, these 
two poor devils—and it was quite beyond their feeble power to 
arrest the course of events. 

Home again over the familiar threshold, even then the Goy- 
ernor felt no thrill of relief, nor any suret¥ of one more day of 
life. He took things as they came, and forgot the scenes of his past 
wanderings in the awakening dread of what the day would yet 
bring forth. And the empty, idle days passed by with frightful 
haste—yet time stood still, as if the mechanism that turned up 
each new day had been jarred, and instead of the following one 
the same old day came round again. Even the calendar on his 
desk, that he used to turn—usually at night, as though he were 
calling up the advancing day—even this stood pointing to that 
long - past date; and when occasionally he looked at that back 
number his breast heaved, he knew not why, and a feeling of sick- 
ness came to him as he turned his eyes away. 

“Nonsense!” he exclaimed, angrily. Nowadays, when he was 
alone, he broken often into short ejaculations, indefinite and dis- 
connected. He was especially apt to say “Nonsense” or “ Dis- 
gusting.” 

He did not fear death in the least, and viewed it quite imper- 
sonally. They would shoot at him, -he would fall... . And then 
would come the funeral, with the bands, and his Orders carried 
behind the coffin, ete. He'd go bravely forward to meet it. He 
did not even think of a life beyond the grave; for him it all 
ended here. And he ate with his usual appetite, and slept soundly 
and dreamlessly. 

Yet once in the night—and it was three days before his end— 
he must have had a heavy dream, for he awoke with the sound of 
his own hoarse, muffled groans. And as he recognized this strange, 
dull voice of his, and his eyes encountered the darkness, he felt 
the shudder an:' weakness of death. He huddled the clothes up over 
his head, drew up his bony knees, knotted himself into a bundle 
in the bed, and reviewing his whole past life—from infancy to 
age — he began to sob bitterly and softly; and whispered to the 
damp, white, silent pillow: “Have pity on me! Help me, some 
one, whoever it is! Have mercy! Oh-o-o0!” 

But no one was there to pity him; and soon he was conscious. 
through his tears, of his great shaken frame in its strange, cramped 
attitude, and his rough, hoarse voice, and he mastered himself 
and lay still. And long he lay there silent, in the same tense pose, 
staring up, wide-eyed, into the dark. And in the morning he start- 
ed out again in his military cloak. For two days more its scarlet 
lining was reflected in the puddles by the wayside, and the tall, 
stately ghost stalked through the streets, seeking his grave at the 
head of his column. 


He knows well enough that we aren’t 


repeated the first, with a 


The affair came about very simply and quickly—like a picture 
in a biograph. 

At the crossing of two streets was a dingy hay-market, open 
on Fridays; and here a hesitating voice arrested the Governor. 

“Your Excellency!” 

* Yes?” 

_ He stood still and faced about. 

From behind a lonely hedge across the street two men came 
hastily striding through the mud; one in high boots, the other in 
gaiters without overshoes, his trousers rolled up. These wet feet 
must make him very cold, for his face is greenish pale, and his 
thick, blond hair stands out very stiff from his head. In his left 
hand he holds a folded paper, and the right is thrust deep into his 
pocket. 

And directly all is clear; the victim knew that death had come. 
and they knew that he had seen it. 

“Tf you please,” said the man, and a convulsive tremor passed 
over his face: 

“A petition? What is it about?” the Governor asked, super 
fluously, too, but strangely impelled to play the scene out. Yet 
he did not reach for the petition. The fellow still held out his 
left hand, with the bit of paper that would have deceived no one, 
and without handing it to the Governor he fumbled with his right 
hand for the revolver, knitting his brows in his endeavor to free 
it from the lining of his pocket. 

The Governor cast one quick glance about. The squalid market- 
place, the mud littered with straw, the lonely hedge. Ah! but it 
was too late! He gave one short, deep, gasping sigh and straight- 
ened up—without terror, and quite without defiance. Yet still 
there lay somewhere, perhaps in the deep-set wrinkles about his 
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Drawn by G. W. Peters 


In his left hand he holds a folded paper, and the right is thrust deep into his pocket 


heavy nose, a quiet, almost imperceptible, pleading for merey— 
just a trace of remorse. But he himself was unconscious of this, 
and neither of the men observed it. 

His death came in three quick shots, sounding together in rapid 
succession like a single loud report. .Three minutes later a police- 
man hurried up, followed by the secret-service men, and then the 
people, as though they had all been hanging about the neighbor- 
hood, behind the corner, awaiting the end. 

And the corpse was covered over. 

Some ten minutes later the ambulance drove slowly through the 
streets with its red cross—and throughout the city questions and 
answers flew like stones: 


“Ts he dead?” “On the spot.” ‘ Who was it? Did they arrest 
him?” * No, they got away. No one knows who it was. There were 
three men!” 

And all day long they spoke only of the assassination, some with 
censure, some with joyful approbation. But through all their 
talk, whatever its character, one felt the shiver of a mighty terror. 
Something powerful and annihilating swept like a cyclone over 
their daily lives, and from behind their dreary counters, their 
samovars, their beds and wheaten cakes, peered forth through the 
dimness of the commonplace the threatening figure of that hoary 
old law of revenge. 

And the little schoolgirl wept! 








THE SCARCITY OF TORPEDOES FOR THE NAVY 


By FRANK N. BAUSKETT 








by the United States Navy is made known by the Navy De- 

partment. It is estimated that $1,266,000 will eventually 
be needed for the construction of a torpedo plant and for the manu- 
facture of torpedoes, and Secretary-of-the-Navy Metcalf has recom- 
mended that Congress appropriate $550,000 at the present session 
for the purpose. In speaking of the situation, he says: 

“The torpedoes on hand are insufficient to supply the torpedo- 
vessels, and are old and worn. Torpedoes are becoming unservice- 
able through loss and breaking up, and unless measures are taken 
at once to remedy the existing shortage in a year we shall be able 
to supply torpedoes to no more than half our torpedo-boats. To 
indicate our relative lack of preparedness, it is only necessary to 
consider that Great Britain has on hand 8000 torpedoes, and that 
one of the belligerents in the late Russo-Japanese war expended 
more torpedoes in a week than we have effective now on hand. 

* That something should be done is, in the opinion of the Depart- 
ment, not a debatable question; the only question is how to re- 
lieve the present situation. There is only one firm in the United 
States that builds torpedoes, and while they are now behind in 
contracts for torpedoes for the new vessels, it is, of course, possible 
for this firm to increase its facilities and its subsequent output. 
The Department believes, however, that the best interests of the 
teagan would be served by the establishment of a torpedo 
actory. 

“In the manufacture of torpedoes in the United States a monop- 
oly exists closer than any combination of separate firms. When 
1C 1s considered that to meet the needs of the navy it will be neces- 


To: seriousness of the situation due to the lack of torpedoes 


sary to build at least 2000 torpedoes in the next ten years, at an 
expenditure of between $7,000,000 and $8,000,000, it would surely 
seem unwise to have the government, in a matter involving such 
a sum, helplessly subject to the dictation of a monopoly which has 
not in the past shown any evidence of disinterested beneficence. 

“That the situation is such as to justify the erection of a tor- 
pedo factory, it is only necessary to consider our present pitiable 
condition as compared with other first-class naval powers, the 
inadequacy and unreliability of our present source of supply, and 
the fact that to supply the needs of the service and to provide for 
a proper reserve we should manufacture 1000 torpedoes at a cost 
of, approximately, $6,500,000. Four hundred of these torpedoes 
have been contracted for, and the facilities of the only source of 
supply will be taxed to the utmost to complete them before July 
1, 1909. Such a factory would prevent a repetition of the present 
situation. Since the necessary torpedoes to arm our ships are not 
available and cannot be obtained in the United States without 
great delay, the Department sees no way to relieve the serious 
situation than to purchase them abroad.” 

Secretary Metcalf thinks this course would be justifiable, and 
has asked Congress for permission to make the purchase abroad 
of 100 high-powered torpedoes. That serious objection will be 
raised against such a course there is little doubt, but in view of 
the fact that the only beneficiaries of the opposite course would 
be a monopoly who, besides not being able to supply the govern- 
ment’s demands, have in the past unhesitatingly taken advantage 
of the government that protects it, it is hardly probable that such 
objection would be sustained. 























































ESPERANTO 





IN JAPAN 


By KIICHI KANEKO 


INCE Japan first turned her eyes toward the Western 

nations and their radically different methods of procedure 

in all the walks of life, she has had problem after problem, 

all crowding in alarming manner, to consider, and in most 

cases actually to solve. It is not that she desires to identify 
herself with the Western nations; that she would lose her individ- 
ual traits in all things and merge herself in the universal life. 
Her provincial egotism is too great for such an amalgamation to 
be effected, at least not within the next few centuries. 

But Japan is ambitious, and lately progressive. Her prevailing 
ambition is not, as formerly, to be the most exclusive of nations, 
but rather to enter in the race of the nations and at least to keep 
abreast of them. 

In order to do this, like the lately arrived sprinter whose suc- 
cess lies in disearding his superfluous clothing while he runs, so 
Japan must discard ancient customs and take on new running- 
gear, even as she takes her place alongside her rivals. In ma- 
chinery, in education, and even in the matter of diet, she has been 
forced to make changes and to take on new methods. 

Her latest struggle is with her language. That must be changed 
and adapted to a wider field of activity. The Chinese characters, 
which came with Confucianism more than a thousand years ago, 
have become too clumsy, too slow, and too difficult for practical 
purposes. The average school-child must spend nine years in com- 
mitting to memory these hieroglyphics before he can think of be- 
ginning to read. Nine years in learning the alphabet will not 
do for the Japan of to-day. Such snail-like processes are not for 
the age of steam and electricity. The progressive leaders in science 
and literature claim that Japan, has been held back for centuries 
through the use of Chinese characters in her literature. The 
Japanese alphabet, consisting of forty-eight comparatively simple 
characters, would have served the nation better in the matter of 
progress. So, many teachers and scholars are interested in intro- 
ducing 1. new method of both oral and written communication 
throughout the nation. 

A few years ago the Japanese government printed books in which 
the Japanese characters were principally used, and furnished the 
schools with them. This “ half-way ” improvement, however, was 
considered by the more progressive as_ inefficient for present 
needs, and the books were finally omitted from the schools. 
This was not, however, until the romanization of Japanese 
characters was introduced. ‘This new project became so popu- 
lar that a magazine, Romaji, is published in the Roman characters, 
and is widely circulated. The advantage of this method lies in 
the ease with which a student may learn the alphabet, and in the 
possibility of using the line o’ type, which the Japanese are very 


anxious to get into their printing-offices. The chief promoters of 
this movement are Professor Hozumi, of the Imperial University, 


President Naruse, of the Woman's University of Tokio, and 


Professor Fujioka, of the University of Tokio. The organization 
recently received a gift of 100 yen from Mr. Kokichi Sonoda, a 
prominent banker of Tokio, who recognizes the necessity of reform 
in the language of the Japanese people. 

In spite of the strong hold that it is undoubtedly taking through- 
out educated Japan, however, the romanization of Japanese charac- 
ters hardly fills the real need. There must be a language that may 
hold communication with the Western nations. English, of course, 
is taught in all the schools, together with French and German. But 


.while it is a nuisance to learn difficult Chinese characters, it is 


nearly as bad to have to learn several languages in order to com- 
municate with all Western peoples. And the idea of picking out 
one is also a difficult matter. All this has caused to arise, within 
the past few months, a lively discussion of “ Esperanto,” and tlie 
practicability of introducing it in the Japanese schools. 

Mr. Sakai, of the Home Journal, was the first to bring this to 
the general public, which he did through his journal. Enthusiastic 
students at once became interested in the matter, and the Uni- 
versity Graduate Club of Kanda organized a society for the study 
and spreading of ‘“ Esperanto.” . From a membership of thirty the 
organization at present, numbers 150 members in Tokio, 150 in 
Yokosuka, and other branches have been formed, and are being 
formed, all of which number more than six hundred members. In 
the English school of Tokio, Kokumin Eigakuwai, a department 
is to be devoted to the teaching of Esperanto, with a Canadian mis- 
sionary as instructor. A monthly magazine, which is to be the 
official organ of the society, is soon to make its appearance in 
Tokio. Since there are six hundred or more members, all of whom 
are more or less enthusiastic over the hew language, it is safe to 
predict that the magazine will be well looked after until its circu- 
lation has become general throughout the island. 

A text-book on Esperanto, written by Mr. Hasegawa, the well- 
known translator of Turgenief’s works, and a member of the Rus- 
sian Esperanto society, had the marvellous sale of an entire edition 
in two days. The second edition followed rapidly, and the third 
edition is now in the press. All of which shows the eagerness of 
the people for a language that will fit them for a high place in 
the world’s culture within a few decades. 

It is premature to say that either the romanization of the 
Japanese language or the Esperanto will be the final attempt of 
Japan to unify herself with the West in regard to language. But 
it is safe to say that some method with this end in view will be 
adopted by her in the near future. 





THE HUMAN COMEDY AT SEA 


By ANGLO-AMERICAN 


N one sense, of course, the trip across the Atlantic is hardly 
more out of the way than the journey down-town in New 
York or from Bayswater to the City in London. Everybody 
takes it nowadays; it is as hackneyed as any route on earth 

or the waters about the earth. And yet the pleasure of it 

is one that never stales. You know, in a general way, just what 
to expect from it, just as in a general way you know what to 
expect when your favorite symphony appears on the programme. 
But the execution varies, and in the variations is your delight. 
The weleome that Paris extends to her worshippers has this same 
enchanting quality of familiar freshness. Even at the seventy- 
and-seventh repetition the moment of reentry is charged with 
exhilaration and surprises. Just so it is between Liverpool and 
New York. I will defy the most hardened transatlantician to 
treat the voyage as something that does not stand out in the hum- 
drum routine. To the last he will feel a sort of thrill when he 
steps on board, when the good smell of the ship is in his nostrils 
again, when captain, purser, and doctor greet him as an honored, 
because a familiar, guest; when he finds an old friend in his state- 
room steward; and when the lovable, orderly bustle of a vessel 
leaving port crowds in upon him once more. There is something 
about the mere “ feel” of a ship that shuts the door on the irri- 
tations of life. With the first turn of the propeller the mind sinks 
into a pleasant uninquiring fallowness. There is languor, but no 
monotony: a diffused listlessness, but no boredom; vacancy, but 
with absolute acquiescence. Business becomes not merely a form 
of asceticism, but instantly, curiously, delightfully impossible. 
The world drops out: and even the incursions of Marconi only 
serve to heighten and intensify the spacious sense of remoteness 
and freedom. There is a great companionableness about the sea. 
It is more satisfving even than London in its responsiveness to 
al! moods and all desires; and personally I have no higher am- 
bition on board ship than to lie well wrapped up on the hurricane- 
deck and guess lazily at its insoluble riddle. Civilization is 
making it harder and harder for a man to do nothing, not merely 
with pleasure, but even with a clear conscience. At sea alone may 
one surrender oneself whole-heartedly and without reproach to 
the mere exquisiteness of being alive. With a book on one’s knees 
that one is altogether too lazy to read connectedly, and a stock of 
cigars and tobacco that it needs almost a dose of the strenuous 
life to be at the trouble of consuming, existence just glides along. 
Ships change. but those who travel by them keep the same. On 
the transatlantic route the passengers’ list is a company of stock 
characters. There is always—at least I have never crossed with- 


out encountering them—a pair of close-cropped, exuberant British 
Twins, going to or returning from their Far- Western ranch, 
ruddy, colossal walkers, colossal eaters, great men at shuffleboard 
and quoits, and vigorously disdainful of overcoats. There is 
always the Common Property Girl, who is disgraced if she is 
seen walking with the same man twice. There is always the 
typically British Ass, who is the centre and the cause of weighty 
international wrangling. When I came over the other day he 
was a Colonel, quite good-humored and quite humorless. of ma- 
jestic voice and toplofty accent, and almost inconceivably given 
to demanding of his American companions at dinner why they 
had no justice in their country, why they were all corrupt, and 
why they spoke through the nose. He was in capital form at each 
meal. I believe he spent the intervals getting up a good case 
against whatever detail of the American system he had marked 
down for attack; and he fairly ripped the Stars and Stripes to 
pieces before the voyage was over. There was an Englishman op- 
posite him who had become a naturalized American, and whose 
apostasy roused the good Colonel to inordinate outbreaks. Not 
that he disliked America; he would behave, one felt, just the same 
in a British colony. Fatuity, somehow, was his birthright, and 
his simple soul had probably done nothing but unconsciously ex- 
asperate all with whom it had come in contact since first it had 
opened upon a world it would never learn to know. And besides 
these. there is always at least one Spread-Eagle American who 
gravitates towards the typically British Ass by an_ instinctive 
antipathy; there is always the suspicious individual who wins 
more than his fair share of the pools on the day’s run, and of 
whose intimacy with the ship’s officers or with the wireless oper- 
ator the rest of the passengers have the gravest and most im- 
potent suspicions; there is always the Fretful Wife, the Social 
Climber, who from the moment he sets foot on board intrigues for 
the chairmanship of the ship’s concert, and the whole jolly, mis- 
cellaneous crowd of English and American travellers, business 
men, sportsmen, some of whom are but beginning or ending their 
long trip to China and Japan, and all of whom mingle in thie 
easy fraternity of ship life with a completeness and good - will 
that no other peoples even approach. It must be the glamour of 
the sea that makes every one seem so much more interesting and 
delightful than on land. And in the Mersey or the Narrows thie 
terrestrial focus is readjusted and the habitual relations reestab- 
lish themselves. People are always a hit above themselves at sea, 
and it is a good rule to avoid on land those you’ have liked on 
board ship. They will not seem anything like so attractive. 
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The New York Police 


(Continued from page 301.) 


missed has been kept off the force, and of 
the present nineteen inspectors three have 
been thus dismissed. 

The Page-Prentice bills abolish the grade 
of inspector and reduce the present inspect- 
ors to’ the grade of captain, but with their 
present salaries. | The bill provides that in- 
spectors be detailed from the rank of cap- 
tain and hold that position only as long as 
their work is satisfactory to the Commis- 
sioner, being paid at the rate of $3500 per 
year While doing inspector’s work, and at 
the rate of $2750 while doing that of a cap- 
tain: by this plan not only will the man 
holding the position of inspector be incited 
to'do his best to retain the position with its 
higher rate of pay, but the captains will be 
alert to qualify for promotion. 

The inspectorship reform is the most im- 
ortant of all. When the district attorney 
sends a gambler word that he wants him to 
close up, that man closes up, and the Police 
Commissioner could do the same if he had a 
Dowling law, with the power of subpcena. 
In default of that give him the club over 
the heads of the inspectors that the Page- 
Prentice laws will furnish, and he will keep 
the places closed that ought to be closed. 
When an unlawful or disorderly place is 
opened in an inspector’s district he becomes 
aware of it within a week at the outside, if 
le is competent to hold the position, and if 
the place remains open the fact is demon- 
strated that the inspector is either incom- 
petent or corrupt. 

The possibility of quick and drastie ac- 
tion by the Commissioner: only will put the 
inspectors on their mettle. The lengthen- 
ing of the term of oflice of the Police Com- 
missioner is also, I believe, an essential to 
his obtaining the very best results from the 
department. Not only does he grow wiser 
with experience, but his control of the men 
under him is greater when they know that 
he is to continue at their head. If they 
look upon his position as merely a_tem- 
porary one they will not render as loyal 
service as to a permanent chief. This is a 
point, however, on which, for obvious 
reasons, I may not enlarge. 

The necessity for a Fourth Deputy Com- 
missioner is set forth in my report to the 
Mayor, but that is a matter of secondary 
importance. Give me control of the in- 
spectors and the opportunity to reorganize 
the Detective Bureau and there will be 
trouble in the force if I do not give New 
York the best police administration she has 
ever had. 





The Longfellow Centenary 
(Continued from page 304.) 


bination of qualities. He was at once genial 
and guarded; shy in talk, yet free and con- 
fiding with his pen; kind and cordial, but 
with an impassable boundary line of re- 
serve; dwelling in a charmed circle of 
thought, yet absolutely _ self-protecting; 


| essentially a poetic mind, but never out of 


touch with the common heart; not so much 
a creator as a composer; and viewing his 
subjects, as a very acute observer has said 
of him, ‘in their relations, rather than in 
their essence.” He was one to whom a poem 
might occur, as did ‘The Arrow and the 
Song,’ while he stood before the fire waiting 
for his children to go to chureh with him; 
and he was equally able to spend patient 


_ years in hearing and weighing, ‘slowly and 


with decorum,’ as he says, the criticism of 
other Italian scholars ‘on his version of 
Dante. He was abstemious, yet wrote joy- 


us drinking-songs for his friends; did not 
_ all himself an abolitionist, yet pronounced 
| the day of the execution of John Brown, of 


Ossawatomie, to be ‘the date of a new revo- 
lution, quite as much needed as the old one.’ 
When Worn with overwork he could sit down 
to write a hundred autographs for a fair 
mn Chattanooga ; or, perhaps, go out and 
Walk miles to secure kindness for a friend 
troubled with chronic and insuperable penni- 
‘ssness. He was choice in his invited 


i 9 = ° a - 
Suests, yet drove his housemaids to despair 


iv insisting. on the admittance of the poorest 
children in Cambridge, to tramp through 
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his study daily and to sit triumphantly in 
the chair which their school subscriptions 
had bought for him. This was the man 
whom we meet to commemorate; this was 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow.” 

Hawthorne’s love of seclusion, failing 
health, and earlier passing, made his last 
years a memory more vague than vital even 
to his closest friends; Emerson’s final years 
were darkened by that cloud which settled 
more and more heavily upon his brilliant 
mentality, until he cried out, “ Strange the 
kind heavens should keep us upon earth 
after they have destroyed our connection 
with things!” But Longfellow’s old age 
was as beautiful and serene as a fair winter 
sunset. 

The rare genius of Hawthorne drew vast 
appreciative crowds to Salem and to Con- 
cord. Emerson’s marvellous intellectual en- 
dowment and noble philosophy brought 
eager thousands to pay sincere tribute to 
his memory. But Longfellow’s beautiful 
spirit and his tender human understanding 
of simple human needs made his memorial 
celebration, on February 27, an epoch in the 
hearts of the thousands and tens of thous- 
ands whose love he had inspired. 

“The sweetness and gentleness, the grace 
and purity of his verse, were the image of his 
own soul. The man was more and better 
than the poet.” 





Juvenile Economy 


“Tommy,” said the fond mother, “ isn’t 
it rather an extravagance to eat both butter 
and jam on your bread at the same time?” 

“No, ma’am, it’s economy,” the boy an- 
swered. ‘The same piece of bread does for 
both.” 





The Editor Regrets 


“WEN I was city editor of the Virginia 
City Enterprise,’ remarked Mark Twain at 
a dinner in New York, “a fine turkey was 
one day left at the office.” 

“ Turkeys were rare in that high altitude, 
and we all hankered after this bird. The 
proprietor, though, claimed it for his own. 
He took it home and had it cooked for 
dinner. 

“The next day, as he was expatiating on 
the turkey’s richness and tenderness, a let- 
ter was handed to him. He opened it and 
read: 

“Mr. Epiror: 

“¢Sir,—Yesterday I sent you a turkey 
which has been the cause of much dispute 
among us. To settle a bet, will you kindly 
ask your agricultural editor to state in to- 
morrow’s issue what it died of.’ ” 








A Slur on a Great State 


Ir is told of the Right Reverend Daniel S. 
Tuttle, D.D., LL.D., who had been attending 
an important conference at Lambeth Palace, 
London, that during a very formal function 
he and his wife were loudly announced as 
“The Bishop of Misery and Mrs. Tuttle!” 





On Good Authority 


A CERTAIN Boston man doesn’t go to 
church often, but a week or so ago he was 
persuaded by his wife, and they attended 
services together. Upon their return home 
he regarded her with a teasing look and 
asked: 

“ Now look here, my dear; which is worse, 
not to go to church at all, or to go and pay 
absolutely no attention to the service?” 

“Tf you mean that for me I think you are 
horrid,” she replied. 

“Well, you didn’t; you were looking at 
all those diamonds the woman in front of 
you had on all the time.” 

For an instant she blushed, for she is an 
honest little woman, but quickly recovered 
her poise. 

“Oh, well, suppose I was,” she retorted; 
“ didn’t you ever hear of sermons in stones?” 
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Pro and Con 


“THis play is dreadfully inconsistent,’ 
remarked Mrs. Kritique. ‘ The second act 
takes place five years after the first, and the 
heroine is wearing the same gown.” 

“T think it’s all very consistent,” said Mr. 
Kritique. “ You'll notice that the heroine's 
husband wears the same hat.” 


’ 





A Lesser Evil 
MESSENGER. “ Your wife has eloped with 
your chauffeur.” 
Huspanp. “ Thank fortune! Now I won’t 
have to break it to her that the cook has 
left.” 





MILK THAT IS WHOLESOME. 

Stnce the scientific handling and preservation of milk, orig- 
inated by Gail Borden in the early ’s50's, the use of EacLE Branp 
CoNDENSED MILK has become general; but for those purposes 
where an unsweetened milk is preferred, BorpEN’s PEERLESS 
Branp EvaporaTepD MILK fills every requirement. ¢*¢ 


BEST WORM_ LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 


| THE 
BROWN’'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 cents a box. «*s 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


Pears 


Most soaps clog 
the skin pores by 
the fats and free 
alkali in their com- 





position. 

Pears’ is quickly 
rinsed off, leaves 
the pores open and 
the skin soft and 


cool. 
Established in 1789. = 
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DELICIOUS 


PEPSIN GUM 


‘THE GUM WITH THE LASTING 
PEPPERMINT FLAVOR. 


10 CENTS 
PER PACKAGE. 


THE ONLY GUM PACKAGE THAT WILL PREVENT 
FUZZ AND OTHER ACCUMULATIONS OF THE POCKET 
FROM ADHERING TO THE GUM. 


BOX WHEN EMPTY A USEFUL 
HOLDER FOR SUBWAY AND ELEVATED TICKETS. 


FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


IF NOT HANDLED BY YOURS, WE WILL MAIL 
SAME TO YOU FREE UPON RECEIPT OF 10°? 


Miuylerd 1B" ST &1RVING PLACE, NEW YORK CTT 































































































































N the last week of her three weeks’ visit to New York at the 
Empire Theatre, Miss Ellen Terry appeared in “The Good 
Hope,” Heijermans’ four-act play of the Dutch fisherfolk, and 
that most delightful of one-act comedies, “ Nance Oldfield.” 
Her first week was given up to the Shaw play, “Captain 

Brassbound’s Conversion,” and it had been her intention to present 
it only during that week, following it, for the succeeding perform- 
ances of her engagement, with the Dutch play and its English 
playmate. But, by some lucky chance, “ Brassbound” was_per- 
mitted to live one week longer. As for the Heijermans play, it 
did not live at all in spite of its week’s presentation. It is said 
that Miss Terry is very fond of this play, particularly of her 
own part in it, but this fondness must remain enigmatical to all 
who went so affectionately, so admiringly, so hopefully to see her 
in it. From first to last it is unconvincing, at least as Miss Terry 
and her company presented it. The theme of the play, the might 
and cruelty of the sea, and its sinister shadow ever upon the lives 
ot the fishermen and their families, is one of undeniable impres- 
siveness. It is a dramatization of the ceaseless forebodings and 
the recurring tragedies in the lives of these Dutch fisherfolk and 
the awful price they pay the sea for the fish they take from it. 
The constant waiting, with resigned expectancy. for news of dis- 
aster is the key-note of it, a note which should be as the tolling of 





Drawn by Pamela Colman Smith 


Effen Terry as “ Kniertje” in “The Good Hope” 
“WE HAVE TO PAY DEAR FOR THE FISH ” 


ELLEN TERRY IN TWO PLAYS 
By JD (dy 
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a deep-mouthed, ominous bell. But never once does this bell ring 
out. Miss Terry and her fellow players come upon the stage. 
recite their lines, and go off; the curtain rises and falls—and so 
for four acts. There are Dutch costumes and wooden shoes and a 
Dutch kitchen with a broad window looking toward the sea—and 
there is an end. One does not sense the heart-crushing burden of 
dread upon these poor people, nor the tragedies they relate, nor 
even the sea which they hear thundering in the rage of storm 
just without the kitchen window.- The bell—there is no bell; 
they are not Dutch fisherfolk, there is no storm, nor sea, nor 
tragedy, only words, and the slow rise and fall of a timed curtain. 

It is a great pity, all of it, but Miss Terry is as unconvincing 
as the least known member of her company. She is Kniertje, a 
fisherman’s widow, one who has already dearly paid the sea, but 
she does not for one brief instant suggest the sorrow-ridden fisher- 
man’s widow; she appears to be only acting the part. That thie 
resulting impersonation is greatly attractive it is scarcely neces- 
sary to say, but it is the attractiveness which belongs to Ellen 
Terry, and not to Kniertje, the Dutch fisherman’s widow, because 
we gravely doubt the unfailing yracefulness of these heavy, hardy, 
kindly old souls, in their wooden shoes, whereas there can be no 
doubt of Miss Terry’s grace. She is delightful, but she is not 
Dutch. She is just a very sweet old lady who has for a time left 
her own comfortable surroundings, her arm-chair, her fire-place, 
and her cat, and is masquerading in Dutch ¢élothes and trying to 
be Dutch on the principle of “ when you are in Holland, do as the 
Hollanders.” She succeeds very well in doing as the Hollanders 
about her do, because they are not Dutch. 

The story of Heijermans’ play deals with the foundering of a 
rotten fishing-smack, The Good Hope, which has been sent to sea 
by her owner, Clemens Bos, who knows her to be rotten and who 
seeks only the insurance which will be paid upon her loss, caring 


nothing for the lives of those-who have put out in her. Bos is 
played in fairly acceptable fashion by Rudge Harding. Two of 


Kniertje’s sons—Geert and Barend—are on the smack, and are, 
of course, lost in her. Geert is played by James Carew, who, in 
one or two scenes, gave the only real life, the only really sincere 
touches, to the entire play. He is a youth with socialistic tenden- 
cies who has been discharged from the navy, and it is in his 
denunciation, first of the conventions which bind him, and after- 
ward of Bos fcr his grinding injustice toward the fisherfolk, that 
he rises momentarily above the unfortunately monotonous level of 
the play. Barend is a boy overcome by fear at the thought of 
going aboard The Good Hope, having learned she is rotten and 
sent out in order that she may be wrecked, and, as portrayed by 
David Powell, a character which should have made powerful appeal 
is rendered one of grotesque, almost ludicrous exaggeration. 
Kniertje, scouting the boy’s assertions of the unseaworthiness of 
the smack and unwilling to let his cowardice be known, forces 
him to go to sea, even delivers him into the hands of the harbor 
police who have come for him on the eve of sailing. Here is a 
scene between mother and son which should elutch hard at the 
heart of every one in the audience, but which simply and entirely 
fails. It is a moment of the highest tension and dramatic to a 
thrilling degree, but it does not arouse one ray of sympathy 
for either mother or son. . Kniertje is naturally supposed, by reason 
of her lot in life and the lives of those about her, to be hardened 
against fears, even against the tragedies which come so constantly 
upon the village folk, but in Miss Terry’s rendition one cannot but 
feel that her real reason for forcing Barend to go to sea, in the 
face of his quaking fear, is because the play demands it. ‘The 
action does not seem to arise from the stern yet tender disin- 
clination of the mother to. recognize the coward in her son. ‘The 
boy has what is to him ample reason for his fears, and they are 
indeed realized. The news of the unseaworthiness of The (ood 
Hope comes from a drunken carpenter, so there is good reason 
for its rejection by the other villagers. But the boy’s terror is 80 
hopelessly overacted that one feels he stands far more in need of @ 
good trouncing than of cajolery from his mother. 

Of the women in Miss Terry’s company Miss Suzanne Sheldon, 
as Joe, the niece of Kniertje, and Miss Edith Craig, Miss Terry’s 
daughter and stage-manager, as Saart, a fisherman’s widow, were 
the only ones who succeeded with their parts. On the night of the 
storm which sends The Good Hope to the bottom several of the 
women of the village are in Kniertje’s kitchen, and they fall to re- 
counting the evil days upon the sea which have robbed them of 
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fathers, brothers, or husbands. Joe is in love with Geert, and is his 
aflianced wife, and for this reason and for an even better—or 
worse—one is distraught with fear of his peril. When she can no 
longer bear to hear the tales of tragedy she dashes from the group 
and out of the room in a frenzy of horror and despair. Miss 
Craig has very little to do, but she is the only really Dutch-look- 
ing figure in the play. 

There is so much of force in the play that it is inconceivable 
how, practically, every bit of it should escape in the course of this 
presentation of it. There is ample opportunity for a most effective 
scene during the melancholy meeting of the women in Kniertje’s 
kitchen, when the audience might be made to feel the hopeless- 
ness of the lives of these fisherfolk who were at the merey not 
only of the sea but of the land-sharks who engage their menfolk 
for service in the fishing-smacks. But there is nothing of genuine- 
ness in the talk of the women, even the whistling of the wind- 
machine seems a little more false than usual. 

After the storm comes the news of the loss of The Good Hope 
and a melodramatic sort of scene in Bos’s office in which Kniertje 
comes to make inquiry for her boys and receives tidings of their 
death and a few charitable promises of work from Bos’s wife. This 
act is worse than the others. , 

There is nothing of real sorrow in the demeanor of any of the 
villagers who come to see Bos about the wrecked smack. There is 
much shrieking and tears, but they are far from real. One moment 
which might have been most effective, that in which Bos, the 
drunken ship’s carpenter, and Bos’s daughter are face to face, th 
carpenter with renewed accusations that the owner of The woot 
Hope well knew of the rottenness of the craft and the added state- 
ment that Bos’s daughter also knew these facts. Bos commands 
an untruth from his daughter, and she supplies it, but she gives 
no convincing token of the struggle which must have filled her 
breast at this sacrifice. 

Of “ Nance Oldfield ” there is little to be said save that no more 
delightful performance of it could be given. It is Miss Ellen 
Terry in all her youthfulness, all her winsomeness. It flatly con- 
tradicts the published announcements that Miss Terry has been 
more than fifty years upon the English stage. When she first ap- 
pears and flings herself, with mock-heroies, into a chair and rolls 
from it to the floor it is, to say the least, somewhat startling. It is 
a question how many much younger women could have so success- 
fully performed this truly acrobatic feat. Then, too, Miss Terry 
goes skipping about the stage with the alertness of a third of: her 
years. Nance Oldfield is clear proof that “age cannot wither her, 
nor custom stale her infinite variety.” 

The success of Miss Terry’s visit to this country must surely have 
assured her of the affectionate place she occupies in the hearts of 
Americans, but it is to be regretted that with two or three excep- 
tions she did not provide herself with a company more adequately 
suited to her support. At least Miss Terry is to be thanked for 
having permitted us the opportunity of seeing Bernard Shaw’s enter- 
taining and occasionally brilliant play, “ Captain Brassbound’s Con- 
version.” It is not a first-rate example of the ingenuity of that 
always surprising play-maker; yet it had moments of delightful 
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Drawn by Pamela Colman Smith 


Elfen Terry as “ Nance Oldfield” 


“THEY SAY ‘NANCE OLDFIELD,’ TRAGEDIAN, CAN’T PLAY COMEDY— 
CAN’T SHE?” 


exuberance and penetrating comedy, and Miss Terry, as the dominant 
figure in its representation, added another to the long list of delight- 
ful impersonations, the memory of which is treasured by American 
playgoers. 

It-is more than regrettable that Miss Terry’s season in New York 
has not been more protracted, and that she has had so limited an 
opportunity to display herself in a more ample and varied repertoire. 
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Miller « High-Life” Beer has that rich, 
pure and pleasing taste called the 
“MILLER TASTE” gained by perfection in 


Cleanliness and Purity are our strong 
points and are very essential in beer making. 
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Our Malt and Hops are the very best money 
can buy and the best obtainable on the 
world’s markets and are selected by expert 
brew-masters. 

We filter all our beer and sterilize every 
bottle before it leaves our brewery. 

The reason Miller Beer is so much 
better than other beer is in the way 
it’s brewed. 


































































































A NEW 


HE most extravagantly beautiful music that has ever found 

its way onto the written page had a belated and long- 

desired hearing at the Metropolitan Opera-House on_ the 

15th of February, when Wagner's * Tristan und Isolde” 

was performed for the first time this season. From 
the spectacular standpoint the occasion was chiefly notable as 
serving to restore Mme. Johanna Gadski to the stage of the Metro- 
politan after an absence of several years, and in a role which she 
had never before essayed; but for many there was a finer and more 
abiding significance in the event: its demonstration of the as- 
tonishing vitality of the inspiration that is enshrined in this won- 
derful score—surely, one may say without intemperance, the most 
sustained and overwhelming demonstration of genius in the records 
of musical art,—musie which, far more truly than the great 
poetry that evoked the phrase, is as “a singjng and soaring flame.” 
One knows that music and music-makers come and go with the 
inexorable procession of the years, and that, as they and their 
works contemporaneously emerge, we call them “modern.” We 
observe new forms, new adventures in the technique of expres- 
sion; we are justifiably fascinated and engrossed by that which 
is of rare and novel color, of curious and subtle workmanship. 
Yet one day we turn again, it may be casually, to the great work 
that came from the hand of Wagner half a century ago, and we 
behold a miracle: for it is then seen that all of what we so con- 
fidently and so blithely called “new” and “modern” in the 
musical art of our time is contained, in essence, in the gorgeous 
and exquisite pages of that masterpiece which increasingly seems, 
in a wholly literal sense, immortal. It is not alone the living and 
potent genius of the work which survives and persuades, but its 
amazing freshness, its accent of to-day—in a word, its modernity. 
It has been held that the modernity of 
an art is an absolute quality, a positive 





“ISOLDE” 
By LAWRENCE GILMAN 






















ditional Tsolde—she of the well-lost days of that kind of singing 
which used justly to be stigmatized as “ Wagnerian ”"—was merely 
an incarnate whirlwind: as we have before observed, this was an 
Isolde displaying matronly proportions and the disposition of a 
virago—a heroic demigoddess, a kind of Celtic Briinnhilde. This 
was the /solde which, with various modifications of detail, we 
were asked to accept until the late winter of 1900, when the 
wonderful and revealing impersonation of Milka Ternina was for 
the first time exhibited to the New York public. Ternina, while 
she did not permit us to forget the outraged princess of the first 
act, kept constantly before our minds the indubitable fact that 
Isolde was altogether feminine: that the fascinating woman of 
Wagner’s text and music is of much closer kin to his Sieglinde 
than to his Briinnhilde: that, after all, as Mr. George Moore has 
observed, “Isolde has to be a woman a man could be in love with, 
and that is not the impact and the shriek of a gale from the 
southwest.” We forgot the Jsolde of Rosa Sucher—‘a sort of 
avalanche,” as Mr. Moore very aptly recalls; and we became 
aware, in his vivid phrase, of “the woman who, personal to our 
flesh and dream, breaks upon our life like the spring.” 

The Isolde of Mme. Gadski has this positive excellence: like 
the incomparable impersonation of Ternina, it imposes definitely 
upon one’s mind the absolute femininity of Wagner’s most. ob- 
sessing heroine—this is altogether an /solde “a man could be 
in love with.” Let the achievement be gladly entered to the 
lasting credit of Mme. Gadski. Yet, singular as it may seem. 
she has already been taken to task because she is not sufficiently 
animated by passions that “surge” and emotions that “storm”: 
because, in brief, she does not sufliciently “ rage.” “One does not 
ferget, of course, the tempestuous music that Wagner has_ put 

into his first act; but it is evidence of a 
singular obtuseness to fail to realize that 





flavor, which it loses inevitably, in a 
sense more subtle and important than 
is implied by the mere effect of the 
passage of the years. Yet this tangible 
and definite quality of modernity is pre- 
eisely the quality in the possession of 
which this incomparable score of Wag- 
ner’s is surprising and unique. For no 
matter how sincerely we may acclaim 
the masterpieces of other centuries, it is 
impossible sincerely to discover in them 
an accent which addresses us as the ac- 
cent of to-day. That is the wonder of 
“Tristan.” One wants to apply to it 
Mr. Kipling’s praise of that medium of 
art which, * breathed upon by some man 
in his agony, or in his exultation.. . 
generations ago, can still ... open to 
us the doors of three worlds; or stir us 
so intolerably that we can scarcely abide 
to look at our own souls.” There is no 
musie like the musie of “ Tristan.” It 
rebukes comparison, as it brooks no 
rival; for there is distilled within it the 
essence of all that the art had hitherto 
achieved, as it contains the root and 
substance of that which has followed 
after it. Not only does it stand alone 
in continuity of inspiration, but it is the 
very flower of the musical art of the 
world. 

It is this lesson which was enforced 
the other night at the Metropolitan. Yet 
it was enforced rather in spite of than 
because of the performance. There was 
no tack of effort on the part of those 
concerned in the exposition of the work: 
there was, indeed, an abundance of effort 
rather, in certain quarters,an excess 
of it; but it was not precisely the right 











the passions which swirl through the 
music of this first act are not essentially 
heroic in quality: that they are subtly, 
but none the less fundamentally, differ- 
ent from the passions which animate 
Briinnhilde in, let us say, the second 
act of “ Die Gétterdiimmerung.” That 
Mme. Gadski appreciates this fact, and 
that she is able to make it evident in 
her acting, is highly gratifying. If her 
Isolde were as rich in magnetism and 
poetic quality as it is in femininity it 
would be an extraordinary achievement. 
At present her /solde is an admirable 
and, so far as it goes, a true present- 
ment, without being greatly eloquent. 

Of Mr. Karl Burrian’s Tristan it is 
best to speak briefly. That Mr. Burrian 
is a superb actor in a certain kind of 
part we know from his marvellous /erod 
in Strauss’ “ Salome ”—one of the dozen 
or so supreme impersonations on_ the 
operatic stage of to-day. But Mr. Bur- 
rian, brilliant actor that he is, is not 
of the stuff of which great T'ristans are 
made. In action undistinguished and 
unheroie, in stature insignificant, in voice 
inadequate and disturbing, the T'ristan 
of the other night was an embodiment 
which one would like to forget. 

When it is said that in his reading of 
the orchestral score Mr. Hertz, who has 
so often shown himself to be one of the 
very best of living conductors of Wag: 
ner, chose upon this occasion to disre- 
gard many of the subtle beauties that 
lie hidden along the quieter surfaces of 
the music of “Tristan”: that he was 
often inelastic and ruthless in tempo, 
marring by apparent carelessness many 








kind of effort. Let us consider, first— 
though, of necessity, briefly—the [solde 
of Mme. Gadski. There are all kinds of 
Tsoldes, as the operatic publie of two 
continents knows very well. The tra- 


Giacomo Puccini 


THE COMPOSER OF “‘ MADAME BUTTERFLY,” WHO 
IS NOW VISITING AMERICA 
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things which he has hitherto made elo 
quent,—it will have been sufficiently int! 
mated that this was a performance which 
will not be treasured very affectionately 


in the memory. 
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concluded 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
/ 1807-1882 
By Florence Earle Coates 

Ir tasting Heliconian springs 

He of their waters drank not deep, 
if, smiling, he beheld not things 

Revealed to eyes that weep, 
If dread Dodona’s Oracle 

And Delphi’s voice for him were mute, 
If grave Minerva in his path 

Dropped never silver flute,— 


) Yet beauty wove a magic spell 

For him, and early, at his need, 
Upon a bed of asphodel 
/ He found a tuneful reed,— 
The Syrinx-reed Thessalian, 

Of plaintive, far renown: 

The universal pipe of Pan,— 

Where the god laid it.down. 


Lpight reverently from the ground 
| He lifted up the sacred thing, 
« Accepted it with awe profound, 
© With faith unfaltering; 
And when its music forth he drew 
| Karth half forgot her ancient pain, 
For Marsyas himself ne’er blew 
A purer, sweeter strain! 


‘ What though there be who self-attired 
In robes of judgment some misuse, 

J Protest that he was not inspired 
By the authentic Muse,— 

} Love, granting all his faults to these, 
Forever holds his name apart, 

Who moved not senseless stones and trees, 

But the quick human heart. 

¥ 


“The people’s poet.” Did he lack 
\, Return? He served in his degree 
A The people, and they gave him back 
| Their immortality! 
} Time careless grows of costly wit, 
/ Brave monuments are quickly gone,— 
‘But that which on the heart is writ 
a 


| 


Lives on, and on, and on! 





A Mind’s-eye View 
“Anp is your castle in Spain a sky- 
Sscraper 2” 
' “Yes; fourteen fairy-stories high.” 


| ‘ 





Gentlemen of Taste 


‘gone dry’ — you 


wouldn't have thought that of her, would 
dyvou?” a Representative from that glorious 
‘old commonwealth recently remarked sadly. 
“ But it’s a fact; you can’t buy whiskey any- 


‘ 
“TENNESSEE — has 


} 


where in the State. 

' jut, after all, maybe it isn’t such a 
hardship.” he continued, with an attempt at 
jcheerfulness. ‘ Whiskey isn’t what it used 
Pto be—folks are in such a hurry these days 
| that they will take anything and gulp it 
;down. Wasn’t that way when I was a 
young fellow. 

“I remember that on one occasion a 
‘dealer in’ Memphis had got in a sample 
sbarrel, and invited the mayor and the city 
judge to try it and give expert opinions on 
its quality. The mayor picked up his glass 
stud sipped it, smacking his lips. 

' “*Ah! That’s pretty good, but—er— 
“there seems to be a slight taste of iron about 
t—what do you think, judge?’ he said. 

» “The judge allowed the amber liquid to 
ilow smoothly down his throat. 


4 











oy but the odor of leather is unmistak- 
able’ 


| “*Well, Colonel, be said, ‘I ean’t detect 
i 
h 


“They argued for a while, and then the 


\Adealer had the contents of the barrel care- 


efully strained, with 
Hound that. 
upholsterer’s 
Sbarrel, 
PWhiskey 


the result that they 
in some way, a leather-headed 
tack had gotten into the 
They certainly demanded good 
in those days,” the Representative 












i Impossible 


. Uynann me!” cried the heroine; 
the villain clenched his fist. 
You know I can’t do that,” he snapped; 


“They're fastened to your wrist.” 
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Culinary success is a mat- 
ter of good seasoning. 
More than one famous 
chef earned his reputation 
by the judicious use of 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
John Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. Y. 




























through town and country is the sw- 
premest pastime of all if your car is 


equipped with 


PENNSYLVANIA CLINCHER TIRES 


—because your mind is free from the 
constant fear of tire mishap to which 


you may otherwise be liable. 
Write for the 
Booklet. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RUBBER COMPANY 


JEANNETTE, PA, 


General Sales Agt., ROGER B. McCMULLEN, Chicago, Ill. 


NEW YORK—174: Broadway 
CHICAGO—1241 Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON—20 Park Square 
BUFFALO—717 Main Street 
DETROIT— 237 Jefferson Avenue 





LONDON—26 City Road 


Pennsylvania Tire 


PHILADELPHIA—615 N. Broad Street 
ATLANTA, GA.—102 N. Prior Street 


CLEVELAND—2134-6 East oth Street 



















GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTO 
GARTE 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
“SEE The Name is 


stamped on every iP 
ioop — 
The J 
fie CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NORUNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk50c., Cotton 25c. 
“ Mailed on receipt of price. 





GEO. FROST CO.,Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 


ALWAYS EASY 











Pony Rigs for 
ye Boys and Cirls 


Nothing else could give your children so 
much pleasure. Our Tony Pony vehicles, all 
styles, strong, roomy, safe, combine best mae 
terial, original designs, expert workmanship— 
nobby and durable. OUR PONY FARM 
is the best stocked in the West. Prompt 
shipments. Illustrated catalogue free. 





Michigan Buggy Co., 209 Office Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 





OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 


FOR g MEN 


Giver. 


A Club Cocktail 


IS ABOTTLED DELIGHT 














HOUSANDS have discarded the idea 
of making their own cocktails,—all will 
after giving the CLUB COCKTAILS a 
fair trial. Scientifically blended from the 
choicest old liquors and mellowed with age 
make them the perfect cocktails that they 
are. Seven kinds, most popular of which 
are Martini (Gin base), Manhattan (Whis- 
key base). 
The following label appears on every 
bottle: 
Guaranteed under the National Pure 
Food and Drugs Act. Approved June 
30th, 1906. Serial No. 1707. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
Hartford New York London 










Copyright Wotice 












Class A, XXc, No. 168099, February 9, 1907.—LisRARY 
ok CONGRESS, to wit: Be it remembered, That on the ninth 
day of February, 1907, Jessie Taylor, of Morristown, N, J. 


hath deposited-in this Office the title of a BOOK, the title o 


which is in the following words, to wit: ‘* Moses the Law- 
By the Rev. William M. Taylor, D.D.,” the right 
whereof she claims as proprietor in conformity with the laws 


of the United States respecting copyrights. 
(Signed) HERBERT PUTNAM, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORVALD SOLBERG, Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for fourteen years from February 28, 1907, 




















i WILL MAKE You 
: PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you live or what 
your occupation, I will teach you the Real 
Estate business by mail; appoint you 
Special Representative of my Company 
in your town; start you in a profitable 
business of your own, and help you 
make big money at once. 

Unusual opportunity for men without 
capital to become independent for life. 
Valuable book and full particulars FREE. 
Write today. Address nearest office. 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO.’ 
903 Maryland Building, Washington, D. C. 
903 Athenacum Building, Chicago, Ill, 
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Motor Cars 
for 1907 


RE constructed throughout in a manner that for uniformity 
of excellence is unequalled in any other motor cars, and 
they also contain certain exclusive features which alone 

so add to their worth as to make them preferable to all others. 
One point of exclusiveness is found in the quality of steel 
used for the sawed-out crankshaft, sliding gear transmission, 
bearings, axles and other vital parts. 
Another exclusive feature is the multiple jet carburetor 
which affords the proper mixture of gas to run the car to the 
eatest advantage at whatever speed you wish to go, This car- 
— combines two carburetors in one, the two devices working 
together so as to require no more adjustment, attention or care, 
than a single carburetor of any of the older patterns, 
Further exclusiveness is seen in the elegance of the design, 
finish and appointments of our touring car and limousine bodies. 


Mark XLIX, 40-45 H. P. Touring Car, $4500 
Limousine, $5500 | 


Mark XLVIII, 24-28 H. P. TOURING CAR, $300 
Limousine, $4200 


Our catalogue of Columbia Gasoline Cars for 1907 is, both in print and in illustration, the most 
artistic book of its kind ever issued. With each copy is presented a large “ X-ray” or shadow- 
graph reproduction of our Mark XLVIII Touring Car, which is the most remarkable picture of 
an automobile ever produced. Mailed free upon request; also separate catalogue of Columbia 
Electric Carriages. 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


New York Branch: Electric Vehicle Company, 134-136-138 West 39th St. 

Chicago Branch: Electric Vehicle Company, 133221334 Michigan Ave. ° 
Boston: Ihe Columbia Motor Vehicle Company, Trinity Place and Stanhope St. 
Washington: Washington E, V. Trans Co., 15th St. and Ohio, Ave. 

San Francisco: ‘The Middleton Motor Car Company, 550 Golden Gate Ave. 


Member A. L.A. M. 





$$$ 


For the Mediterranean Tourist 


PICTURESQUE SICILY 


By 
WILLIAM AGNEW PATON 


A beautiful volume describing in wonderful detail 
the most picturesque and interesting of the 
islands of the Mediterranean. 








Illustrated from Photographs. Price $2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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The English Channel Questing Gree 
Tue big 


iinet oi ' feet high : 
which for 
the Boston 
to the Jal 
on exhibit 
Departmen 
wooden cas 
require a 
many yeal 

wondermen 
) all parts ¢ 
¥Y Boston. 






How to cross the English Channel with 
out suffering the customary embarrassing!) 
discomforts is. a problem which has given 
rise to many ingenious suggestions, To \‘ 
Mathieu, a Frenchman, credit must | 
given for the first idea of the negotiatioy 
of this passage otherwise than by boat. Hi! 
notion was to dig a_ tunnel through th 
Channel bed, a sort of stibterranean coach, 
ing-road, which he proposed to ventilate py 
shafts rising above the level of the seq aie ; 
These, had they come into being, would hay re 
presented the appearance of a chain qm “signed n 
lightlrouses extending from the coast g{) flag-ship. 
France to that of Britain. War, however} | when — the 
breaking out at the time between the coun” Jepan a 
tries concerned, all thought of the plan had? the Ameri 
to be abandoned. But the idea itself, ong i artisuc we 
brought to attention, was not allowed t,) make 1b 4 
drop. AA necessary | 

In 1849 a bridge was first sugested fo back but 
the purpose, and in 1889 the model of a4 whole nt 
second and improved bridge was placed on The mach 
view at the Paris Exhibition. That nothing | the Boston 
came of this last scheme—for the first on) ¢%PostUen 
never got beyond the paper stage—j,9 ‘losely, su 
scarcely to be wondered at, as, in addition souvenir-lu 
to some serious drawbacks that it threaten) # desire to 
in the working, its cost was estimated at) 
the modest sum of more than $170,000,000,0 
Next there was the proposition to lay on 
the sea-bed a tube which it was meant to\) Some E 
build out ring by ring from a diving-bell{) 4 Npw J 
the structure to be held in position by serv)? following 
piles. Through the cylinder thus mad} Rarent in vert 
trains were to be driven by means of com} note in to-c 
pressed ar, ticle in ref 

Akin to this was yet another tubular) of the wat 
idea for laying down in the same way, bit ye wish to 
parallel to each other, two iron tubes con/) tion in our 
nected af intervals by transverse tubes) gict the om 
An attractive feature, too, in this last plat? Ajjow the 1 
was a station which it was proposed to erec}} pect conditic 
in mid-Channel, where travellers might) mit us to 
alight and stretch their legs a bit and fil Rheareviner 
their lungs with fresh sea-air. planation. 

Most homelike, though, of any scheme wast those who 1 
that of a huge elevated ferry-boat. In ti Barehoise: i 
idea the intention was to build up to within jn poth ui 
fifty feet of the surface of the sea a bride aaa: 
to act as guide and mainstay, with steel up}? ented in le 
rights rising to a trolley platform, which} Two or thre 
standing high out of the water, was tif plete the pl 
have accommodation .on it for four train! surprised in 
abreast. This viewed from a_ distane§ pow ask if y 
would have looked much like a_ floating exoneratine 
nouse-trap with miniature trains on top 9 resulting fre 
it. Finally, there was the submarine-boat® yoy jn aoe 
scheme, in which the boat was to run 01% future repor 
rails laid on the Channel bed. Its inventol} praise in ow 
promised that it would be completely um 
affected by the worst of storms ragin 


Se en eS 








above water. a 

In summing up the various suger Not 
the tunnel is the only one which promises 1 
practice to be safe at all. Yet English}  Srcrerary 


people, many of them, think that it is bet/? consultation 
to let the thing alone, and rest content with) sylvania. 1 
the security bestowed by nature on a7 the Senator 
island. Moreover, even where the Britis} any member 
lion professes to regard as harmless such #@ = While thes 
pathway to his lair, the noble animal, l= conversation, 
called upon, might find it a great bore ti}? deavored to 
have to squat and watch it. / secretary pol 

“What ar 
the politiciar 

This imp 
secretary, an 

a Holding : 


















Trip for the “Constitution” { 


THERE is little doubt that the Constilt 
tion, “ Old Ironsides,” the most famous stiff} 
of the American navy, and, with the p* 
sible exception of the British Victory, the H 
best known of any in the world’s history i ini 
now undergoing at the Boston Navy-itg , HENEVER 
such repairs. as are necessary to preseyg “@tge store w 
her, will be towed down the coast and % a enter 
hibited at the Jamestown celebration. 14 Pasay a kni 
old frigate will furnish a most striking ¢ Imes the be 
trast with the great battle-ships besiié ae them, b 
which she will be anchored. Breen, who'a 

It. will be almost midsummer before th ‘ How is it 
Constitution can be moved, for while olf a day as he 
structural repairs are being made, it 38 Y a have 
tended to install upon her all of the wd ovs ha 
equipment which can be gathered. and whie ee he 
is scattered in various places, in order to ™™ 540) = cou 
store to the old frigate, as nearly as M* le wage 
sible, her original appearance. 
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Greatest American Eagle 


Tur big American eagle, measuring ten 


feet high and twelve feet across the wings, 


which for many years has made its home at 
the Boston Navy-yard, is soon to be shipped 


+ to the Jamestown Exposition to be placed 


on exhibition by orders from the Navy 
Department. It has been encased in a 
wooden cage, and so large is the box it will 
require a special ear to transport it. For 
many years this great bird has been the 
wonderment of thousands of visitors from 
all parts of the world to the navy-yard at 
Boston. 

This massive figurehead was originally 
designed for the bow of Commodore Perry’s 
flag-ship, the Niagara, where it perched 
when the American squadron went to 
Japan in 1855. No other wooden ship of 
the American navy has ever had a more 
artistic or massive figurehead than this. To 
make it fit the ship’s bow, it was found 
necessary to remove a part of the bird’s 
back, but this has been replaced and the 
whole has been painted an appropriate color. 
The much-prized relic will be returned to 
the Boston Navy-yard after the close of the 
exposition at Jamestown, where it will be 
closely guarded in order to keep off 
souvenir-hunters or any one who may have 
a desire to deface or destroy it. 


Some English as She is Wrote 

A New York newspaper has received the 
following letter from the proprietors of a 
recently erected hotel in the suburbs: “ We 
note in to-day’s issue of your paper an ar- 


' ticle in reference to the penurious condition 


of the water-supply in our hotel. While 
we wish to thank you for your kind atten- 
tion in our behalf, we are obliged to contra- 
dict the mentions made by you in full. 
Allow the liberty to inform you of the cor- 
rect conditions of our position, and also per- 
mit us to ask of you for the writing up 


| of a revised statement of the following ex- 


planation. It is understood at large by 
those who have watched the construction of 
our house that we have broke all records 
in both building and equipping the same, 
inasmuch as all of its completions was exe- 
cuted in less than seventy working days. 
Two or three days at the utmost will com- 
plete the plumbing of our system. We are 
surprised in reading your article, and we 
now ask if you will please issue a few words 
exonerating the feeling which might prevail 
resulting from the already said. We thank 
you in anticipation, and are confident that 
future reports from you will be in words of 
praise in our direction.” 





Not Room for a Third 


SecreTaryY TAFT was, on one occasion, in 
consultation with Senator Penrose of Penn- 
sylvania. The Secretary is gigantic, and 
the Senator is taller and weighs more than 
any member of the Senate. 

While these two statesmen were in earnest 
conversation, an aggressive politician en- 
deavored to enter the room, but an alert 
secretary politely interfered. 

“What are they doing in there?” asked 
the politician, inquisitively. : 

This impertinent question nettled the 
secretary, and he answered, tersely: 

“Holding a mass-meeting, I presume.” 





He Got a Raise 


Wuenxever the penurious manager of the 
large store wanted to sharpen his pencil, he 
would enter the shipping department and 
borrow a knife from one of the boys. Some- 
times the boys did not have their kuives 
with them, but there was one lad, Tommy 
Breen, who always could be depended upon. 
m =a is it, Tommy?” asked the manager 
al "Gay as he whittled his pencil, “that you 
aways have vour knife with you, and ‘the 
other hoys haven't?” ‘ 

Tommy hesitated for a moment, 
gathering courage, said: 

‘ The wages I get aren’t enough for me 
° afford more than one pair of pants.” 


then 
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CHICAGO 
72 Monroe St. 





Are You Going Abroad? 
If So, Take 





Travelers Cheques were originated in 1891 by the 
American Express Company. 


Full information regarding Travelers Cheques may be 
had at any Agency of this Company, or by addressing the 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
65 Broadway 





BOSTON 
43 Franklin St 




















financial 





Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable ‘Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 

of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques. Cer- 


Cc red it. tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BankKErs, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


Letters 





COAL LAND INVESTMENT 


COAL LANDS in Central Kentucky. 40-acre and larger 
tracts, $10 per acre; worth much more. 5000 acres nearby 
brought $30 per acre. 50-inch out-cropping seams, best 
coal. Fine timber. Fertile soil. 
CENTRAL COAL LANDS CO., 703 Iron Block, Milwaukee. 
WANT E D for gentleman, companion and reader, 
age between 30 and 55, must be 
thoroughly educated, scholarly man, able to read aloud, good 
yachtsman and traveller, good health essential, unquestion- 
able character and highest references required. High salary 
for competent man. Applicants answer by letter, giving per- 
sonal description and qualifications to 


J. V. HADWIN, 48 W. 133D STREET, N. Y. City 








Capital = 


THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President 


Surplus and Undivided Profits 
OFFICERS 
LEVI P. MORTON, President 


MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


38 NASSAU STREET, 


NEW YORK 
= = §$2,000,000.00 


$8,034,067.97 


CHARLES H. ALLEN, Vice-President 
H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 





JAMES K. CORBIERE, Vice-President 


James B. Dvxe, 
Henry M. FLAGLER, 
Danig_ GUGGENHEIM, 
G. G. Haven, 

James N. Jaxvix, 

Wa ter S. JoHNsToN, 


Joun Jacos Astor, 
CuHaries H. Aten, 
Grorce F. Baker, 
Epwarp J. BerwinpD, 
Pau D. Cravatu, 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, 


Levi P. Morton, 
Tuomas F. Ryan, 





Cuares H. ALen, 
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PAUL D. CRAVATH, Counsel 
DIRECTORS 


Samugt Rea, 

Winturop RuTHERFURD, 
Tuomas F. Ryan, 

Jacos H. Scuirr, 
VALENTINE P. SnypER, 
Harry Payne Wuitney. 


A. D. Juriuiarp, 
JoszrH LAROCQUE, 

D MILLs, 

Levi P. Morton, 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy, 
W. G. OAKMAN, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Epwarp J. Berwinp, 
Paut D. CravaTu, 
G. G. Haven, 


James N. Jarvie, 
Jacozs H. Scuirr, 
Harry Payne Wuitney. 
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The stout one: “The light’s so poor I 
think we can see better if we stand up.” 














Fiow Luxury 
Relieves Fatigue 


When travelling long distances nothing is 
more essential to comfort than exquisite 
decorations — elegant woodwork and 
pleasing color effects in tapestries. All 
such detail, electric lights, periodicals, pa- 
pers and the latest books make the trip to 
California via 


The Overland Limited 


a rare pleasure instead of a tiresome journey, The 


Union Pacific— 
Southern Pacific 


is full of wonders. Inquire of 





















E. L. LOMAX, G.P. A., 
Omaha, Neb. 








Ball-Pointed Pens 


TRUE TO THE POLE 


Made with mathematical precision, Ball-Pointed Pens 
glide smoothly over the roughest surface, enabling the 


a STEER CLEAR OF 


blottings, scratchings, cramped fingers and bad language. 





Buy an assorted sample box of 24 pens for 25 ects.. and 
choose a pen to suit your hand, 








H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William St., New York 
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THE LEGIONS OF 4 YK 


CAESAR 


WERE NOT NEARLY SO NUMER. 

OUS AS THE VAST MULTITUDE 

WHO DAILY FORTIFY AND COM- 

FORT THE “INNER MAN” WITHA 
“ WEE NIPPIE” OF 


BALTIMORE FW 
RYE B 
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THE NY 
AMERICAN GENTLEMAN'S #is 
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Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobberg 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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Try this for 

a delicious 
cocktail : 

4 Grand Marnier 
3 Dry Gin 
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Grand Marnier 
LIQUEUR 






The finest liqueur, esteemed above 
all others by the traveled. In the 
society of every capital of the world 
it reigns supreme. 


Made in France since 1827 Sy 
Sold Everywhere safe 


LUYTIES BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


General Agents 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 























By Mark Twain 








@> 2 Oth CENTURY LIM ITED —3ou8 TRAIN TO cHicaco, NEW YORK 


CENTRAL AND LAKE SHORE ROUTE. 
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